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ANGEL WITH LUTE 


Painted by VirTore CARPACCIO 


“He made three small angels in winsome mood, 
Playing trumpet, lute and violin.” —Written in Venice, 1660 
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EDITORIAL 


“KNOW THYSELF” 


By Joun Everarp DEMEYER 


()*: of the largest banks in London began one of its recent monthly 


reports with the statement that “the path of power lies in complete 
self-knowledge.” 


We are so accustomed to the idea of measurements and tests as applied to 
business and education that we are sometimes shocked at the suggestion that 
the one doing the checking stands in need of self-analysis. We constantly hear 
people in all walks of life asking what is to become of the young people of today. 
They no longer conform to our ideals of youth and the natural conclusion is that 
the children themselves must be responsible. Would it not be more to the point 
for parents, teachers, the clergy and in fact every one who has contact with the 
young citizens of our day to ask the question: What have we done or failed to do 
in our dealing with these little people that causes their failure to meet our ideals? 
Are our ideals right? If not, it is time that we changed them. If they are cor- 
rect, in what way has the society which we have built failed to impress the ideals 
and ambitions which we desire upon the citizens of tomorrow. The children of 
today are the product of our present civilization. They were placed in an envi- 
ronment which we created. They had no choice in the matter and have had no 
opportunity to reconstruct that environment to their own needs. 


The easy way is always to lay the blame on the “other fellow,”’ but that is 
seldom the real answer to any question. The boy who doesn’t fit may be the 
one at fault, but before we arrive at that conclusion we should be sure that we our- 
selves are not real misfits. We have around us many examples of successful 
men and women who were known as misfits in their childhood. In other words 
they developed into leaders of men in spite of our efforts to make them conform 
to the preconceived standards which had been set up. The teacher is the supreme 
authority in a community all her own. She has, so far as that community is 
concerned, both legislative and executive power. She both makes the laws and 
enforces them. Her subjects are of an age when the mind is plastic and easily 
molded. Her aim is to educate her citizens, and education is infinitely broader 
than the contents of text books. It is preparation for service in its broadest 
sense. Her opportunities are limitless and her responsibilities are equally broad. 
The very nature of those responsibilities demands a frequent pause in the daily 
routine of life and a checking up on her knowledge of herself. It has been well 
said that children have more need of models than of critics. 
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In the Streets of Tiberias 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The Holy Land is natural as home. 

With thunderous barks two dogs have charged upon 
A seared black bossy but to find him gone 
Behind his-well-horned mother. With an air 

So nonchalant it makes even Moslems laugh, 
They check their scamper, nose the soil as if 
Searching for Herod’s bones or coins of Rome 
And saunter by, bestowing not a sniff 

On the cow whose lowered head and truculent glare 
Challenge the world to combat for her calf. 


But turn a corner and we meet a camel, 

A tawny, scrawny beast with green stuff laden, 
Led by an acorn-colored little maiden 

About one-seventh his height; or sons of Aaron, 
Fantastic ringlets from their furred caps falling, 
Scrupulous not to tread upon the borders 

Of those gay rugs that suddenly enamel 

The road, as from the minarets the warders 

Of Islam lift that chant the echoes bear on 
Across the East, to prayer the faithful calling. 


Ah, but the children, clamoring sheesh, a gift, 
While pressing ferns and wilted lily-bells 

And small brown fistfuls of the lake shore shells, 
Carved marble chips from tumbled synagogues, 
Even a fragment of a tourist comb 

Into our hands, and then forgetting all 

Their baby bargains in a shy caress! 

Such nestling tousled heads as loved to fall 
Against Christ’s knee! With children and with dogs 
The Holy Land is natural as home. 


—The Woman’s Press 
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RUSSIAN STORY HOUR FOR CHILD STUDY AS WELL AS CHILD JOY 


Story-Telling in Child Study 


By Vera FeptarEvsky, Lecturer, Department of Preschool Work, Pedagogical Technicum, Moscow 


®|N our century the coming to life anew of 
| story-telling, as of an educational method 
{in America, has influenced Russian peda- 
ogues. ‘How to Tell Stories to Children” 

2 SS} by Sara Cone Bryant and “Story-Telling 
in School and Home’ 
by Partridge have been 
translated into Russian. 
Mrs. Havkina-Ham- 
burger, after her trip to 
America, informed the 
Moscow pedagogical cir- 
cles about the American 
“story hours” and _ this 
suggested a similar or- 
ganization in the Gri- 
boedoff Reading Room, 
which became the cradle 
of our new educational story-telling. From here 
this method spread to many other cities and towns. 
At present the Department of Children’s Reading 
in the Institute of Out-School Work has succeeded 
the work of the Griboedoff Reading Room. 

From the very beginning not only fairy tales, 


to anticipate. 


The present educational renaissance in 
Russia is stimulating international atten- 
tion. Visitors from America to the schools 
of the new Russia find greater hope for 
the children’s future than we have been led 
Of more than ordinary 
interest is the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward stories for children, with a 
possible implication for story-tellers here. 


sagas and myths were told and folk-lore generally, 
but also realistic stories, description of travels, 
biographies and popular scientific stories. The 
listeners were sometimes little children and some- 
times youths from fourteen to eighteen. At the 
third Russian Preschool 
Convention of 1924 a 
revision of educational 
work in accordance with 
communistic aims took 
place. Collectivism, act- 
ivism, materialism and 
organization were recog- 
nized as the basis of 
education. They became 
also the criteria of the 
value of children’s litera- 
ture. How has the re- 
vision of children’s literature been carried out? 
There are two trends: 

A deep dissatisfaction with the available liter- 
ature for children was felt. Before the revolution 


children often read too many fairy tales and 
very often without choice. 


This provoked a 


te 
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reaction. An objection to so-called fairy tales 
was quite natural. What is a folk tale or a 
myth? They are slow-wrought beliefs which 
embody a people’s effort to understand their 
relations to the great unknown. ‘They are often 
“without the beginnings of scientific standards.” 
“They may violate all the laws that can be 
violated in regard to animal life.’”’ These words 
of Lucy Sprague Mitchell express the point 
of view which is often to be met with in Russia 
with regard to folk tales. It was even expressed 
in much the same terms before the ‘Here and 
Now Story Book” became known in our country. 
The fairy tale frequently gives rise to a faith in 
the non-existent; it is thus unscientific. The 
fairy tale often develops fear in children; it 
suggests admiration for riches and contempt of 
poverty. It draws the child away from the 
world of reality and flings him into a dream 
realm, where he forgets the struggle of classes 
in human society and the implacable and the 
irreconcilable enmity between them. The fairy 
tale may sometimes awaken sympathy for the 
bourgeois who are exploiters of the workers and 
whom he must hate. It is the same in the case 
of kings and queens. Thus the fairy tale must 
be eliminated from the life of a little child. Not 
a single fairy tale should be communicated to 
him. All anthropomorphism, all personification, 
is harmful. Mrs. Mitchell’s “Spot,” for instance, 
is inadmissible because animals’ emotions are ex- 
pressed in it by means of human speech. Fairy 
tales are to be banished from school, from the 
kindergarten, from story hours. It is true that 
folk tales are often beautiful in form and it is 
useful to study this form as it may be applied 
to realistic stories. But the charm of the medium 
does not expiate its contents. Thus declared our 
revolutionists in education. 

In contrast to this extreme trend we see 
another which leads to the revision of children’s 
literature in another way. The exponents of 
this later theory agree that the stories given to 
children must be realistic, and that the over- 
excitement of faney in children may result in 
failure on their part to distinguish between 
truth and fiction. But they assume that the 
fairy tale in itself is no obstacle to the realistic 
mode of thought of the child. It is the surfeiting 
with imaginative stories which is_ pernicious. 
Three standards must be observed: The choice 
of fairy tales; it is not every fairy or folk tale 
which is good, but there are some perfect both 
as to content and form. Second, the dose; 
how many fairy tales should we give to the child? 
As I have just said, the surfeit is pernicious. 
Third, the age of the child; it is unsafe to “loose 
a child in this unsubstantial world before he is 
fairly well grounded in a sense of reality,” but 


for children of six or seven, ‘‘who have had 
opportunity for rational experiences,’”’ who are 
somewhat familiar with the physical and social 
world the fairy tale is admissible. 

The fairy tale cultivates imagination; child 
study shows us that anthropomorphism is the 
mode of thought of childhood; see how he plays. 
Therefore we must not reject it in our story- 
telling. But we must be sure our personifications 
are built on relationships which our children can 
understand and which have an objective valid- 
ity. Not every personification is valuable. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s ‘Here and Now Story Book”’ 
translated into Russian produced a great impres- 
sion and threw much additional light on this 
problem in our pedagogical world. The adver- 
saries of the imaginative story found in the book 
a new and very weighty argument against the 
fairy tale. “‘It does not deal with the things 
with which they (children) have had first-hand 
experience.”’ On the other hand the defenders 
of a moderate use of fairy tales found an exact 
definition concerning the age at which they may 
be given. Mrs. Mitchell says: “Fairy stories 
cannot be lumped and rejected en masse. From 
the beginning nonsense tales like the ‘Ginger- 
bread Man’ should be given for the pattern.” 
Our Russian folk-lore has precisely this, many 
tales excellent in their pattern, the content of 
which deals with the mouse, frog, hare, cat, cock, 
fox, egg, pot and other characters and objects 
well known to the child. Note the “Picture 
Tales from the Russian” of Valery Carrick. 

I have emphasized only the two main points of 
view on the subject which exist among Russian 
pedagogues. But there also exist other opin- 
ions on stories for children. The fairy tale has 
been banished now from the majority of schools 
and kindergartens, but nevertheless the problem 
of its existence is not solved. Not only do our 
private publishers issue fairy tales, but the 
State Editorship or Gossizdat has this year 
published an old and very popular Russian fairy 
tale,* ‘“‘Coniok Gorbounok” (the horse with the 
hump). The Russian geographical and other 
societies are collecting children’s folk-lore and 
we have very interesting collections made by 
well-known authors,—George Vinogradoft’s, 
edited in Irkutsk, and Mrs. Kapitza’s, edited 
in Moscow. The importance of. nursery rhymes 
in the life of the child has been recognized in 
the last year or two and nursery rhymes are pub- 
lished in new editions. The form of the folk 
tale is studied and imitated in our realistic 
stories. 

In one of his last speeches Mr. Lunacharsky, 
the People’s Commissar of Education, says: 
“It is very dangerous to stunt the natural 
***The Flying Horse,’”’ Milton Bradley Company, 1928. 


growth of the mind. It is as absurd to pro- 
hibit dreams as to unfold the petals of a flower 
by force. Childhood’s fancy must be developed. 
Of course it is not every fairy tale whether old 
or new that may be admitted, but by means of 
selection we may in time build a _ beautiful 
world of fancy which shall contribute to the 
greater development of the child.” The mag- 
azine,‘ The Book for Children,” which is the 
organ of the State Scientific C ouncil, has offered 
the use of its pages for a discussion on anthro- 
pomorphism. May not all this be looked upon 
as auguring a new point of view on the fairy-tale 
problem? 

What stories are principally related now in 
Russia? Realistic stories, stories of the child’s 
own experiences in kindergarten, often composed 
by kindergartners, sometimes stories of adventure 
in schools and very often stories connected with 
the curriculum; winter stories in winter, stories 
about birds during the bird’s passage, revolu- 
tionary stories before a revolutionary festival, 
biographical ones before Lenin’s Day and so 
forth. Generally biographies are admitted, 
especially those of revolutionary leaders. Also 


stories about industries are considered very 
desirable. They tell of bakeries, shoe-making 


and other trades, about factory work and the life 
of the workers. Sometimes geographic and pop- 
ular-science stories are told. 

In our Department of Children’s Reading 
there are such topics for story hours as,—a 
voyage to Nova-Zembla, a journey to the Altai 
Mountains, a trip to America, a trip to the 
Caucasus, Holland (all this from personal impres- 
sions), biographies of Lenin, Karl Libknecht, 
Lomonossoff, the discovery of the dead city of 
Haro-Hoto in Mongolia by Kozloff, the story 
of “How Montgomery Mack Govern Reached 
Lhassa,’”’ Amundsen’s flight over the North Pole, 
stories about dirigibles, aeroplanes and subma- 
rines. These story hours are sometimes _illus- 
trated by slides, maps and illustrative objects 
from these countries. Sometimes they are con- 
nected with visits to museums or with other 
excursions. 

Story hours exist now in many Russian cities 
and towns. Stories are told in libraries, in 
kindergartens, schools, in pioneers groups, in 
children’s clubs, on summer playgrounds, in 
hospitals for tuberculous children, in houses for 
blind children, as well as for adults and in some 
factories. Sometimes they are told during the 
summer in towns in the court-yards of houses. 
There exist a few. itinerant book-vendors in 
the country who are also story-tellers. Some- 


times, even, stories are told to outcast homeless 
children. 


It should be noted that story-telling to children 
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is used in Russia not only as a means of education 
and instruction and as a pastime, but also 
as a means of child study. The Department of 
Children’s Reading in the Institute’ of Out- 
School Work, Moscow, has as one of its aims 
the experimental study of children’s perceptions 
and intellectual differences at different ages. 
I wrote a detailed account of this study,‘‘ Methods 
of Studying Children’s Interests in Reading,”’ 
which appeared in The Elementary English 
Review, January, 1927, and a second about a 
special experiment of this kind in the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Reading, ‘‘Here and Now 
Stories in Russia, An Experiment,” appearing 
in the Elementary School Journal, December, 
1925. Therefore I shall only mention the main 
features of this research. 

The childish audience is carefully observed 
during the story-telling. Before a story is begun 
the name of each of the children who are to 
listen to it is recorded together with the sex and 
the age. The audiences vary but usually they 
consist in part of a nucleus of constant listeners, 
so that many are already known to the workers 
of the Institute. They are mostly of proletarian 
origin. The main groups are three in number: 
preschool children, four to seven years of age; 
children of the primary grades, eight to ten years 
of age, and children from eleven to fourteen 
years of age. Sometimes a special audience is 
formed; for example, when a neighboring nur- 
sery school is invited or when the audience is 
purposely composed entirely of girls or of children 
of a certain age. While the story-teller is telling 
the story, a responsible assistant makes detailed 
notes of the children’s reactions to it; marks the 
heightening or abating of their interest; records 
their comments, their exclamations, their smiles 
and their laughter, and the general frame of 
mind of the audience. In order to make these 
records easily and effectively, we have adopted 
conventional signs for the evaluation of the 
attention of the audience, from a sign indicating 
active inattention on the one hand to a sign 
indicating complete absorption on the other. 

Several other adults are usually present. 
When the story is finished, both the story and 
the record are discussed; thus the observations 
of the assistant are completed and verified by 


the story-teller and by other adults present. 
Sometimes the story is accompanied by the 


children’s dramatization of it, by their re-telling 
it or by some other method of bringing out the 
impressions that they have received. Sometimes 
pictures relating to the story are hung up for 
the children to see; this gives them an oppor- 
tunity to express their suppositions and appre- 
ciations. These reflections and all that the 
story gives rise to are recorded. Thus abundant 
(Continued on page 62) 


‘i Changing Toys 


in Child Life 


An Interview with FLETCHER D. Dopae, Secretary Toy Manufacturers in the United States 


ay) been visited overnight by the magic of 
| Christmas. Hooded, booted, muffler- 
WAC) tied, a wistful child of forty years ago 
2) stands ‘“‘choosing”’ beside the long table 
in the center of the store laden with holiday toys. 
In the dim light of a winter afternoon the tinsel 
gleams like starlight; the colored glass balls for 
the Christmas tree are living jewels. Hanging 
odors of bacon, soap, printed cottons, onions 
and overshoes that combine to spread a pall of 
everyday throughout the store lose their power 
in the fragrance of fresh paint on the sleds and 
the Noah’s Ark, the bitter-sweet tang of licorice 
sticks, the ancient incense of evergreens, the 
warmer scent of oranges. On the Christmas 
counter are displayed the verities of childhood 
joy. Here is a bisque-headed doll whose eyes 
will open and close at will; she wears puffed 
sleeves of the period, excess underclothing, 
striped cotton stockings and high-laced shoes. 
Reposing as in a coffin of white celluloid, painted 
by hand with blue forget-me-nots and lined with 
puffed pink satin, there rests gracefully a cut- 
glass phial of Hoyt’s German Cologne, scent, 
new-mown hay; this for teacher if one may 
afford the twenty-five cents which it costs. 
Marbles like polished chips from the pyramids; 
silvery jackstones, a tin ‘‘kitchen”’ with pots and 
pans, a stove, a pump that holds real water, 
tools, sets of diminutive toy furniture, red 
wagons, checkers, dominoes; tarleton stockings 


stitched with red worsted waiting to be filled 
with popped corn and hung on the Christmas 
tree! 

A gesture. of red-mittened longing stretches 
across the toys and meets another mitten testing 
the quality of a box of toy tools. The boy of 
forty years ago has forgotten the errand on which 
he came to the store. The girl, too, is away 
from her world of lesson and chores, play-house- 
keeping, doll-tending. For a second their eyes 
meet with a glance of instinctive understanding. 
Carver of the future, tomorrow’s home maker, 
these two share the secret of the Sphinx at 
Christmas time. 

Particularly this Christmastide, when we find 
ourselves trail-blazing in the traffic of electrically- 
run railroads, the whirl of miniature aeroplanes 
and the complexity and apparent completeness 
of the entire output of the toy industry, do we 
turn back to this scene of yesterday. Has the 
genius of American inventiveness as illustrated 
in this welter of playthings forgotten the child? 
May there not have been something of primitive 
and pristine value in the tin kitchen of the 
Victorians lacking in the modern toy electric 
stove and vacuum cleaner? Was there a char- 
acter value inherent to the toy wheelbarrow 
which Junior has lost in manipulating his motor- 
driven steam dredge? The homely charm of the 
country store with its simpler display at Christ- 
mas seems to linger in our memory with an 
appeal of sentiment. Are these modern employ- 
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ees of Santa Claus, the toy manufacturers, 
fattening themselves upon the wealth of the 
child soul? 

We asked Fletcher D. Dodge, Secretary of the 
Toy Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, about this matter. ‘Why,’ we asked 
Mr. Dodge, “‘has there been such a change in 
the kind and variety of toys in ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty years? What is the significance 
of the new playthings for children? What are 
you, for instance, the spokesman of this gigantic 
and growing industry of America, doing to help 
educate children?” 

Mr. Dodge looked puzzled. Then he told us 
that we were entirely on the wrong track. If 
we were going to travel back to the crossroads 
Christmas and the playthings of a former gener- 
ation, he said, we should have to impersonate 
Atlas and carry the world back too upon our 
bent shoulders. ‘“‘What we are doing,” this 
master toyman assured us, “is trying to keep up 
with life. Some playthings are as different today 
from what they were in our own childhood as 
life is different today. The Noah’s Ark is still 
a best-seller in spite of recurring adult criticism 
as to the relative sizes of the animals and dis- 
crepancies in the dimensions of trees and houses. 
The fact that the elephant is the same size as the 
dog doesn’t make a bit of difference to children. 
That is because they are realists and the attrac- 
tion a Noah’s Ark has for them is primitive. It 
epitomizes for a child something he wants to 
dramatize about the beginnings of life. I would 
say that it represents the myth age in the toy 
life of the young child. So it is with all types of 
toys. Certain playthings, such as sleds, wagons, 
tools, jackstones, marbles, ninepin sets and penny 
banks, are performing the same service in child- 
hood that they always did and are in constant 
demand for this reason. The new toys are 
efforts on the part of the manufacturer to keep 
pace with progress as children see and come in 
contact with it in their everyday life. 

“You spoke of the country store. There are 
still country stores in the United States with the 
standard toys displayed at Christmas that were 
popular forty years ago. The supply is probably 
increased by steel construction material by means 
of which a boy can put together a very realistic 
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THE TOY TRAIN TEACHES THE DETAILS OF OUR GREAT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 


and workable windmill, tractor, locomotive or 
automobile such as his father uses. This father 
may send to the city for parts at least of a modern 
toy-railroad equipment, to be run by the farm- 
house electric switch. It will include tracks and 
signals, a model station, narrow-gauge loco- 
motive and switches; tank, sand, cattle, ma- 
chinery, automobile, mail and milk cars made of 
the same steel as his local transportation system 
and almost as strong. Elaborate, yes, but why 
shouldn’t it be? Modern transportation is elab- 
orate and the equipment of rolling stock is 
specialized. If we are going to keep children 
on the farms we have got to interest them while 
they are young in the contribution the farm is 
making to the cities. The small girl in the coun- 
try now has toy labor-saving devices for her doll 
house; her dolls look like her and are dressed as ° 
she is. The toy-maker has always attempted 
to connect the child with reality, help him to 
create his own world of play as similar to the 
adult world as he desires to make it. I should 
like to tell you something about this. 

‘However you look at it, a toy is a symbol of 
contemporary life. The toy manufacturers have 
had to realize this or they would have gone out 
of business. Life is immensely complicated 
today over what it was when this country was 
young; ours is a machine age. Therefore we 
are making aeroplanes and chemical sets; the 
electric train system for freight, mail serv- 
ice, suburban routes; telegraph poles, sema- 
phores, crossing signs with lights, traffic signals, 
train controls, bridges, tunnels, fire apparatus 
including hose that will throw a stream of water; 
motion picture machines; structural equipment 
for making almost any bit of modern constructive 
equipment from a floating crane or dredge to a 
small suburban home colony, the latter complete 
with sidewalks, hedges and trees. The little 
girl with a large family of dolls to bring up has 
good small cooking utensils of aluminum or 
enamel, artistic china, a fireless cooker and elec- 
tric iron, an ironing board as well made as her 
mother’s and perhaps a washing machine. 

“The designing of dolls in the United States 
is one of the most significant developments of 
the industry. The character doll, so-called, has 
been credited to European manufacturers but 
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MODERN TOY FURNITURE 
IS DESIGNED FOR AR- 
TISTIC UTILITY 


Courtesy, Mason Mfg. Co. 


this is not true today. The early ‘French’ 
bisque doll, with lifelike characteristics in real 
hair, teeth and movable eyes, was originated in 
Germany from where it found its way into 
France because of the possibilities for costuming 
it offered, and thence to the United States. It 
was the ideal of femininity for the little girl of 
the ‘eighties,’ with its sentimental imitation of 
her older sister’s polonaises, curls and feathers. 
But people and clothes began to change. As 
American development showed specialization in 
invention and industry, people became individ- 
uals rather than members of groups. Simpler 
and more hygienic clothing became the mode. 
Then the toy manufacturers were met by the 
demand for an American character doll, one that 
should express babyhood, the age of the toddler, 
and the five-or six-year-old type; little girls no 
longer cared for the doll of adult dress and 
character. We had to employ artists and sculp- 
tors who could give-us the exact features of 
childhood at various age levels for our dolls; 
designers of dolls’ wearing apparel who would 
faithfully reproduce the sensible short clothes of 
the baby, the bloomer suits, caps and party 
frocks of the dolls’ mothers. Our dolls’ furniture 
underwent a change, for the carved walnut of 
the Victorians had been superceded by the 
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MANIPULATIVE FIGURES 
EXPRESSING *HUMOR 
ARE POPULAR 


Courtesy, The Toy Tinkers, Inc. 


plainer designs of the modern cabinetmaker. 
Dolls’ buggies had to be modeled after baby 
buggies with movable tops for allowing sun baths. 
Color was being used lavishly in clothing, due to 
the American sports interests; doll clothing was 
designed more colorfully. Bright paint appeared 
in our houses, particularly in kitchens; we are 
now painting dolls’ furniture and accessories in 
all the accepted brilliant enamels the paint 
market can supply. 

“The cartoon doll surprised us by appearing 
in this country and creating a demand that has 
grown like a mushroom in the last ten years. 
The reason for this also is found in the change 
in our manner of living. The harder a country 
works the more it needs what. the psychologists 
call a ‘release’ from the drive of reality, so the 
comic strips appeared in our big city dailies, 
were soon syndicated and the ‘funnies’ became 
available for rural as well as ‘urban sections. 
Everybody needs the tonic of laughter, particu- 
larly children. The more popular of the news- 
paper cartoons inspired the cartoon doll that 
we find displayed in drug stores, in amusement 
parks and on the news stands of railway stations, 
wherever the busy human mind finds a second’s 
relaxation, a glimpse of escape from the hum- 
drum. ‘Buster Brown’ and ‘Tige,’ ‘Teddy 
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Bears,’ ‘Krazy Kat,’ ‘Spark Plug,’ ‘Skeezix’ 
and ‘Pal,’ ‘Raggedy Ann’ and ‘Raggedy 
Andy,’ go home with children to help keep 
the spirit of laughter alive in their hearts. 
Particularly do the animals copied in toys 
from the cartoon last in popularity; toy 
animals are in constant demand from year 
to year. 

“The vogue of the kewpie doll indicates 
the survival of the brownie or the folk 
and fairy character in modern American 
life; it takes its owner for a dream trip 
into the realm of the unreal. The fact 
that these kewpie figures in all kinds and 
variety of costume are found in largest 
quantity in our great play spots, the 
public beaches, Coney Island with its 
enormous equipment for administering 
thrills and again in drug stores, seems 
to indicate that we still, as a nation, want 
to believe in fairies. It belongs in its impulse 
with the puppet, and the character figurine 
used frequently for advertising in beauty parlors. 
It has no educational value in child play, 
except that it serves to keep alive the func- 
tioning of the imagination and an elusive feel- 
ing for beauty in an age of mechanical realism.” 

How many playthings does Young America 
consume a year, we asked Mr. Dodge. He is as 
completely at home here as in the philosophy 
and psychology of the huge industry he rep- 
resents. 

“In the year 1914 there were three hundred 
and eighty-two factories in the United States 
producing toys. ‘These factories had an output 
whose retail value was twenty-five million, four 
hundred thousand dollars. In 1925 we had four 
hundred and forty-five factories 
employing twenty thousand men. 
The value of our retail output 
then was approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. In 
1914 we imported nine million 
dollars’ worth of European-made 
toys. In 1925 we imported only’ 
four million dollars’ worth. Hand- 
work, naturally, has been super- 
ceded in the industry by the 
most expensive elaborate 
machine equipment. The 
United States Steel Com- 
pany, the great textile 
mills of New England, 
the forests of Canada, 
are supplying with 
materials. The doll of 
today is unbreakable; it 
endeavors to grow up 
with childhood. The toy 


Courtesy, E. I. Horsman Co. 
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Courtesy, The A. Schoenhut Company 


THE DOLL HOUSE REPRODUCES THE MODERN DWELLING 


THE AMERICAN-MADE CHARACTER DOLL IS 
MODELED FROM CHILDHOOD — 


locomotive is a permanent, authentic model of 
the ones being manufactured for our great 
transcontinental railway systems. What I am 
trying to say is this; the toy industry is keep- 
ing up with the children and the children are 
trying to keep up with life as they find it.”’ 

Our children of the red mittens are on their 
way home to write letters to Santa Claus. The. 
march of their sturdy boots on a crunching 
snowy road, the tinkle of the bell on the sled 
that holds the Christmas tree, the wind in the 
wintry woods, come thrilling down us to through 
the years like the lovely forgotten movement of 
a symphony. The storekeeper puts up his shut- 
ters preparatory to conducting important nego- 
tiations with the Saint. We endeavor to clutch 
at reality and find it as elusive as a moon- 
beam. Here, in the crude toys 
of the crossroads store, stretch- 
ing back to the graven dolls and 
balls of the tombs of the Pha- 
raoh’s, flinging a line of progress 
to tie together the toy store, de- 
partment store, mail-order house 
and gigantic toy factory of today, 
one common message is carried. 
Toy-makers, toy-designers, those 
of us who give wisely to a child, 
are expressing a truism 
as old as civilization is 
old. Playthings are the 
original life-things. Only 
through such reproduc- 
tions of the activities of 
his environment as he 
finds possible with toys 
and creative materials 
does the child understand 
and interpret his life. 
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Bringing Art to 


the 


Country School 


By Berroa R. Patmer, Department of Public Instruction, North Dakota 


@lE enjoy the work of Corot and Inness 
A | because these | artists have painted for us 


e | lakes, clouds, fields. We love the poems 

one) of Ww ordsworth, Whittier and Lowell 
beanie they are written about the daffodils, 
violets, snow or springtime 
that we, too, have known. 
We appreciate Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” 
because it inspires a recur- 
rence of our own happiness 
in spring, and “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark” by Schu- 
bert because we recognize 
the bird motif. Whether 
an artist paints a picture, 
writes a poem or composes 
a song, he chooses for his 
subject something from 
the country, — birds, 
clouds, sunshine, limpid 
pools, trees, violets, the 
sunset, Waves, grass, 
lambs, spring, rain,asnow- 
storm; seldom tall build- 
ings, telegraph wires, 
paved streets, street cars, 
busses, stores, railroads, 
electric lights or telephones- 
The country school is com- 
pletely surrounded by those 
natural forces which in- 
spire art. How is it possi- 
ble to lead teachers, and 
through them the children, 
in our rural schools to see, 
understand and appreciate 
the beauties which others 


**ALICE,”” PAINTED BY WILLIAM CHASE, HAS 


influences. Simple landscape work in water- 
color or crayon lends itself satisfactorily to these 
first lessons in learning to observe. In reply to 
the teacher’s first questions about the landscape 
seen from the country school, the answer is that 
the ground is green or brown; the sky is blue. 

After simple instructions 
about making all strokes 
of brush or pencil from 
left to right across the 
paper, lay on blue for the 
sky and green for the 
ground. No matter in 
what grade the attempt is 
made, as soon as the sheets 
are held up to view eye 
training begins. A glance 
out of the windows sug- 
gests changes to the pupils 
at once. The sky is not 
the same blue all over, but 
deeper above and lighter 
toward the horizon; the 
ground is not the same 
green all over, but lighter 
in the distance and darker 
intheforeground. Second 
attempts are made to car- 
ry out these observations, 
and the papers are held up 
for comparison when com- 
pleted. 

Send the pupils to doors 
and windows to look out 
through  half-closed eyes 
at the colors they are try- 
ing to reproduce. They 
are eager to report that 
the colors: out-of-doors are 


have painted for us in AN APPEAL OF CHARM FOR THE COUNTRY CHILD all lighter than those they 


color, in words and in tones. 

The first necessity in developing art apprecia- 
tion is learning to see, in order that later one may 
see to learn. This ability must be cultivated 
by a certain amount of doing, for every attempt 
to do strengthens the observation. The most 
dominant element in our environment is color, 
but few people are consciously sensitive to color 


have used on the paper and 
are not all of the same tone. In some places the 
green is touched with yellow and in others with 
blue; bushes and trees are not solid green, but 
light and dark green, and light and dark blue- 
green, and lighter and darker yellow-green. 
Other changes are suggested and attempted, 
through observations at a different time of the 


day and in_ different seasons. 
Attempts at representing clouds come 
next. The discovery is made that all 
clouds are not white, but are tinted 
blue and gray, rose and violet. At- 
tempts to paint a sunset sky result in 
pupils seeing in the evening sky more 
color tones than have ever before been 
known, accompanied by the desire to 
name these newly discovered colors. 
Such descriptive terms as “‘fleecy,”’ 
“feathery,” “billowy,” “lacy,” “‘wind- 
blown scarfs,” “‘rosy and violet veils,”’ 
develop in the language period. It is 
noted that on rainy days the skies 
are not dead and lifeless gray, but 
blue-gray, violet-gray, rose-gray, 
light and dark, with spots of brighter 
color at noon and evening. Some 
teacher may ask, “Do the classes 
really paint pictures of the sky which 
require these adjectives to describe 
them?” Some pupils produce very 
creditable results, but many do not. 
The point is that by having the 
hands attempt to do, the eyes are 
trained. 

Supplementing these attempts at picture-mak- 
ing there should be daily contact with good color 
reproductions of the pictures of Corot, Inness, 
Homer, Sargent, Metcalf, Ruisdael, Turner, Con- 
stable, Mauve, Hobbema, Daubigny, and others 
which show skies, clouds and sunsets, and pools 
with reflections. Call the children’s attention 
to quotations in which words are used as an 
artist uses his pigments: 


American Wing. 


“The quiet colored end of evening smiles.”’ 
“The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving?” 


“The clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far then these.” 


“Only God can make a tree.” 
“Far through their rosy depths.” 


Sometimes the children will want to copy a 
picture in detail. In such cases suggest that 


this tree, or those clouds, or a certain reflection 
be used in an original landscape rather than to 
attempt a laborious copy of the whole picture. 
There are other days when art work centers 
around sketching with pencil or brush, grasses, 
leaves and flowers. 


Here again color domi- 
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EARLY HAND-WROUGHT AMERICAN FURNITURE SHOWS IN ITS 
DESIGN THE CURVE OF FORCE 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


nates; but in order that the grass blades, leaf or 
flowers may be realistic, attention must be given 
to the lines of direction and edges, and the mass 
form. It is soon discovered that by selecting 
characteristic parts much detail can be left out. 
The ability to overlook the unimportant and 
select only the essential in drawing or painting 
grows rapidly. Careful selections should be 
made by some means of oral expression. These 
may be original or in word pictures furnished 
by the poets: 


‘““A modest violet grew, 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head.” 


“Tittle gipsy dandelion dancing in the sun.” 


“The alder by the river shakes out her powdery 
curls.”’ 


‘“ . . The trees that stand like spear-points high 
Against the dark blue sky .. . .” 


When birds are studied carry out the lesson 
plans in the same way; find beautiful lines to 
express what is seen: 


“There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in a 
tree.” 


“There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 
And he sits on the zig-zag rails, remote.” 
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“Robert of Lincoln is gaily dres’t, 
' Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 

White are his shoulders and white his crest.”’ 


Children read the messages in pictures much 
more readily than do those who are older. They 
respond almost instantly with exclamation or 
action or spirit. When shown Murillo’s “‘Melon- 
Eaters,” the roughest boy in a second grade 
looked, smacked his lips and declared, ‘Gee, 
don’t I wish I had some!” A little girl of three 
delighted to look at Reynolds’ “Age of Inno- 
cence,” then to climb into the corner of the 
davenport and with feet drawn up and hands 
folded ask, ‘‘Mother, am I like the little lady in 
the frame?” Everyone who has worked with 


children recalls the effect of the ‘‘Sistine 
Madonna,” “Sir Galahad,’ or Hoffman’s 


“Christ”? upon some pupil of responsive soul. 
The child who looks at the “‘Age of Innocence” 
and tries to be like the subject, will appreciate 


Chase’s “Alice” and desire to be as simple, 
sweet and free; will enjoy Lawrence's Mrs. 
Siddons,” Thayer’s ‘‘Young Woman,” and ‘“The 


Girl in White” by Cecilia Beaux, realizing that 

simplicity is the essence of the beautiful, that 
real attraction springs from within. Many a 
difficult boy has responded to the silent influence 
of the eyes of the Child in Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna” and to the strength of the youthful 
Sir Galahad. The country school needs to 
study character through portraits. What artist 
could picture for 
us the thorough- 
ness, simplicity, 
courtesy and self- 
control which are 
symbolized today 
by the name of 
Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh? A 
portrait may so 
envision person- 
ality that an ideal 
grows, which by 
and by is woven 
into the child’s 
life pattern. 

We assume 
that anything 
dignified by the 
term painting is 
beautiful. We 
exclaim when 
coming upon an 
unexpected view 
of winding river 
or snowy road or 
children at play, 
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HILLS OF VERMONT, PAINTED BY A. T. HIBBARD, 
SHOWS THE INSPIRATION OF THE COUNTRY SCENE IN ART 


“Ah, look, that is just like a picture!’ So pictures 
must be studied with two questions always in 
mind: 
beautifully told? 


Is the message worth while? Is it 


Love of beauty can be cultivated only in the 


presence of beauty, and the source of most true 
art is in the country. 
may one exclaim ‘ 
tossing their sprightly heads in dance’’; or 
behold “like liquid -gold the wheat fields lie, a 


Only in these open places 
ten thousand saw I at a glance 


marvel of yellow and russet and brown.” The 
same beauty which stirs the poet has been the 
inspiration of the painter. So our first question 
is satisfactorily answered. Second, nature is 
the source of all art principles. The “curve 
of foree”’ which is illustrated in vase forms and 
furniture was first seen in the graceful strength 
of every springing grass blade. The ‘“‘line of 
beauty” was discovered in the edge of lilac 
leaves, opening flowers, wings of flying birds 
and the rhythm of swimming fish. Designs for 
Greek capitals were adapted from the spirals 
of shells, plant tendrils and curling leaves. 
All harmonious color combinations were first 
experienced on spring days, in summer fields, 
autumn landscapes and sunset skies, in evening 
quiet or during tempestuous storm. Da Vinci, 
Murillo, Turner, Corot, Millet, Inness, and 
many other artists studied nature for inspiration 
and were not disappointed. 

Life in the country school is full of unused 
opportunities for art teaching. Read to the 
“children and en- 
courage them to 
memorize: 


“Nature is the 
picture book 
In which all of us 

may look. 
Fleeey cloud and 
azure sky, 
Little rivers run- 
ning by, 
Tiny countries in 
the grass, 
Wherethe jeweled 
beetles pass. 
Free to all, these 
pictures be, 
Blessed those who 
learn to see.’ 


If the school is 
equipped with a 
victrola, the 
teacher has op- 
portunity to 
touch the emo- 
tions through 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Socialzing the Child’s 


Environment 


By GeneEvigve L. Lyrorp, Professor of Kindergarten Education, Colorado State Teachers College 


The modern kinder- 
garten keeps pace with 
the keynote of self-activ- 
ity that is putting a new 
tempo into the march of 
education. Kindergar- 
ten equipment and pro- 
cedure have implications 
as well for the home. 
So we feel that Profes- 
sor Lyford’s article has 
a threefold message: for 
preschool, model-kinder- 
garten, and primary 
teaching. 


EQUIPMENT FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING IS ESSENTIAL 


Colorado State Teacher’s College, 


| ley, we find an environment planned to 
4} meet the physical, mental, emotional and 
# | social needs of the child from four to six 
2) years of age. This ideal environment 
includes a large kindergarten department with a 
southwest room having many south windows. 
It is equipped with a hardwood floor, fireplace, 
window-seats for blocks, a child’s electric stove, 
a piano, work tables and chairs of various heights. 
Large painting easels are found here, also a toy 
automobile which is made entirely of wood, a 
go-pony, a walking-board, a surplus-energy bag 
and a large screen playhouse which is furnished 
with a ‘“‘child-size” bed, table, piano, several 
large dolls, a cupboard, aluminum dishes, a 
cradle, bed, go-cart and box-furniture which 
has been made by the children. In the open 
floor space of the room there are low seesaws, 
a walking board and a sand table with its neces- 
sary tools. In this room well-filled fernery bas- 
kets, a canary bird, goldfish and pet turtles add 
to the joy of child life. The walls are cream 


and adorned with a large reproduction of 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” and a French 


nursery border of turtles, snails and butterflies. 


This large room has one door opening into the 
office. The office is attractive for the children 
because it has large Mother-Goose pictures on 
the wall and a cupboard filled with cooking 
dishes for the little electric stove, while the 
teacher’s desk has a drawer which contains 
string, pins, nails, thumb tacks, slips, spools, 
rubber bands and many necessities for creative 
art work. Some wooden trains and wagons are 
found in the office. These are used as the 
individual child feels a need for such a toy. A 
second door in the large room opens into a sunny 
cloakroom where hooks, high and low, are pro- 
vided for the children’s wraps. These hooks 
are supplied with snap clothespins which are 
used to hold the children’s shoes and rubbers. 
A ladder, strong and firm, is accessible for climb- 
ing in order to reach the high hooks. There is 
space large enough to hold a chest for all the 
floor blocks. The children gain muscular con- 
trol through the exercise of carrying these 
into different rooms. 


The cloakroom opens directly into the work- 
shop. This shop is the delight of little boys, 


for it contains several work benches, one being 
an excellent model equipped with vise, compart- 
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ments for nails and with space for hammering. 
Full-sized saws, hammers, a brace and bit, a 
lumber pencil, rulers and nails can be found with 
these work benches. A sewing machine is fast- 
ened to one of -the tables for stitching paint 
aprons and play dresses. Fitted blocks for 
making a “‘child-size’ house are contained in 
this room, also a wheelbarrow and some toy 
wagons. A cupboard containing supplies makes 
this room quite complete. 

A large supply closet opens off the cloakroom; 
it has low shelves containing boxes of scissors, 
large marking crayons, calsomine and enamel 
paint, large long-handled paint brushes, unprinted 
newspaper, colored paper, clay in jars, news- 
papers, paste, paste sticks, glue, chalk, tin cups 
for carrying water, toys, an hourglass, a clock, 
Montessori dressing-frames and inset boards, 
and many more materials which are desirable 
for the active and busy minds of the four- and 
five-year-old child. 

Our curriculum is so planned as to give the 
children rich experiences in manipulation of 
blocks and toys, and vital experiences in using 
art mediums. It attempts through a suggestive 
supply of good pictures, picture books, magazines, 
catalogs, summer resort folders, illustrated rail- 
road guides and puzzles to stimulate the vocab- 
ulary. Children are aided in obtaining good 
tones for singing as soon as possible. A few 
short songs are taught, the words of which are 
understood and well enunciated. Children are 
encouraged in playing original games, repro- 
ducing home and community activities and in 
interpreting rhythmical waltzes and other dances. 
Dramatizations and simple puppet shows are 


TOYS FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING MEAN 
CHILD HEALTH 


Colorado State Teacher’s College. 
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encouraged in connection with Mother Goose 
rhymes and stories are worked out by the -chil- 
dren. Each child helps to plant a real garden, 


using medium-size tools, planting seeds, pulling 
weeds, gathering the crop and selling the flowers 
and vegetables to his neighbors and family. 

The teaching of citizenship and careful char- 
acter training is begun in our kindergarten. 
The schoolroom has an ideal home atmosphere. 
The noise is the “hum of industry,” each child 
working out valuablé problems of his own; he 
is led to observe for himself, express his own 
opinion, make comparisons and discriminate. | 
The children’s ideas are progressive, and they | 
set up certain ideals as they gain in skill and 
technic in their work. 

A sale has become an annual problem or 
project in this kindergarten. The elementary 
school children, their parents, the college stu- 
dents and faculty are the purchasers. They 
‘purchase burlap or gunny-sack porch cushions 
and table runners, bead bracelets, corsage bou- 
quets made out of scraps of silk or paper, gum- 
drop animals, bread boards, trays, enameled tin 
boxes for candy or cookies, garden markers, 
wall-paper fans, cardboard bonnets and card- 
board parasols, napkin rings, clay flower holders, 
clay candle holders, clay tea tiles, clay paper 
weights, enameled jelly glasses filled with pansy 
plants, enameled pickle bottles filled with sweet 
peas, enameled bricks for door stops, fly swatters, 
hot-dish mats, tops and attractive scrapbooks. 
All these are made by the kindergarten children 
and sell from one penny up to twenty cents an 
article. The usual profit is a sum of thirty 
dollars. The children sit behind the booths, 


SOCIAL TRAINING BEGINS WHEN WE PLAY THAT 
WE ARE GROWN-UPS 


Colorado State Teacher’s College. 
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made with kindergarten tables, and sell their 
wares, telling the price or pointing to a printed 
price for each article and sometimes aiding in 
making change. The money realized purchases 
fernery baskets, attractive nursery wall paper 
for wall borders, a beautiful picture, tumbling 
mats, grass rugs for relaxation, or something 
which is considered a luxury for the kindergarten. 

There is no set program or hour schedule for 
the kindergarten day. The children arrive before 
nine and are dismissed at eleven. Frequently 
the entire session is given over to excursions, 
garden work, special parties, festival programs, 
or joint meetings with the first grade and even 
joint meetings with the entire elementary school. 
The teacher in charge of this kindergarten is in 
charge of the first grade of the elementary school 
in the afternoon, which makes the kindergarten- 
first grade situation most ideal. 

The environment of such a modern kinder- 
garten, co-operating with the elementary school, 
invites the child to experiment and respond as 
an individual, to work out schemes and purposes 
of his own. It helps him develop his initiative 
and creative ability. It gives him a chance to 
think for himself and act for himself, thus devel- 
oping his whole nature. Here, in a social group 
with boys and girls of his own age, he has abun- 
dant life. Surely, unconsciously, this is pre- 
paring him for fuller life in future years when 
he must adapt himself to an adult-sized world. 


Unto Us a Child is Born 


New every year, 


New-born and newly dear _ 
He comes with tidings and a song 
The ages long, the ages long. 


Sudden as sweet 


Come the unexpected feet, 
All joy is young, and new all art, 
And He, too, Whom we have by heart. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY IS EASILY 
DEVELOPED IN CHILDHOOD 


Colorado State Teachers College. 


—Alice Meynell. 
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Geography and the Village Child 


By FrepEericK J. BREEZE and LovuIsE BRUNER 


|large city are determined by complex 
Y*¥i) conditions, yet the site and growth of a 

°&| village or town are determined very 

~~} often by very simple geographic condi- 
tions which are not hard to understand. In 
pioneer days roads often converged at a point 
where a stream could be forded. Some thought- 
ful man realized that this point would be a good 
place for a general store, so he built.a house for 
the store and then a house for his family. 
Another man started a blacksmith shop, then 
two or three farmhouses were built near. A 
little later, a schoolhouse and church were built. 
From such a beginning may have developed the 
town of today. At another point someone saw 
that a dam placed across a stream would enable 
him to secure water power to operate a saw 
mill or grist mill. So the dam and a grist mill 
were built, then the home of the miller. Near 
the same spot another man started a saw mill 
and near by built a home for his family. To 
these mills came the people for many miles 
around. 

A general store and blacksmith shop came 
next, and then the church and schoolhouse. At 
this stage the village consisted of four or five 
business places and several dwelling houses. 
Other industries, tanning, furniture making, shoe 
making, came in, which established new homes. 
As the village grew in size, the general store, 
where almost everything was sold, was replaced 
by grocery, dry goods, clothing and hardware 
stores. A few miles down the stream another 
village had its beginning just like this first 
village. When both had attained a fair degree 
of permanence, a railroad was built through 
the country, and it passed through 
the last place but not through the 
other village. At once the railroad 
town began a rapid growth, while 
the other gradually declined. 

In the history of every town or 
city, there are two factors that de- 
termine its growth, the physical 
environment or geographic con- 
ditions, and the spirit of the people. 
Favorable surroundings will develop 
one town while unfavorable sur- 
roundings will retard another. Two 
towns may have equally favorable 


geographic surroundings, but a few energetic, 
public-spirited men working hard for the improve- 
ment of their own town will cause it to have a 
steady growth, while the absence of such men in 
the other town will mean little or no progress. 

Here is our starting point in geography for 
the village child. Study the outlying country 
as to its surface, area for which the town is the 
marketing center, access to the country from the 
town, the natural resources, character and density 
of the country population, distance to other 
towns. Study also the town site as to the 
natural features, such as a stream, valley or 
hills. How have these features determined the 
plan of the town? A hill, for example, often 
determines the direction of the streets. A stream 
may determine the direction in which the town 
grows in size. Character of the soil and bed- 
rock beneath, drainage and nature of the site 
before the town was founded, relate themselves 
to this study. 

Draw a map of one important street, then 
draw a prominent cross street. From these two 
streets as starting lines, enter on the map all 
the other streets. Do not copy from a map of 
the town, but go over the ground and map the 
streets as you actually find them. Represent all 
the dwelling houses, business houses, factories, 
showing the street location of each. Locate 
the one or more railroads passing through the 
town, also the highways leading in and out of 
the town. Represent all other artificial features 
and natural features of importance. Be sure 
that the present town limits are accurately 
known and correctly mapped. 

Make a list of the business houses which are 
engaged in the buying or selling of goods, such 
as grocery, hardware, drug and dry 
goods stores, restaurants, bakeries, 
grain elevators, coal yards. List all 
manufacturing concerns and repair 
shops, such as flour mill, canning 
factory and blacksmith shop. Visit 
one. or more factories and study 
them as fully as you can. List the 
professions represented in the town. 

Obtain a census of the town. 
Assign one part of town to each 
pupil. Be sure that every inhab- 
itant is counted. When the census 
reports come in, let the teacher be 
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sure that the number of persons in every family 
is verified by two or more students who have pos- 
itive knowledge concerning the matter. If pupils 
disagree as to the number, assign the case for 
further investigation. Make a list of all the men 
who are engaged in business or work of any 
character. Classify them according to the kinds 
of occupations and professions engaged in.  In- 
clude women who are engaged in regular work 
other than domestic duties. Other items which 
should enter into the census work will readily 
suggest themselves. 

Study carefully the leading municipal offices, 
such as that of mayor and councilman. Learn 
the duties of the various committees, com- 
missions and boards which have charge of certain 
municipal activities. Make a list of the chief 
functions performed by the government of your 
town. Make special 
studies of street lighting, 
street cleaning and repair, 
water supply, sewage dis- 


posal, fire protection, ete. ities. 
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Geography has been defined as the rela- 
tion of natural environment to human activ- 
Recognizing the soundness of this 
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Develop ideas of direction by means of the 
position of the sun or sunrise and its position at 
sunset, also by means of the noon shadow. 
Many of the pupils will know these facts. By 
questions use this knowledge to teach directions 
to those who do not know them. Teach direc- 
tions by observations of the North Star. Show 
the pupils how they can find the North Star by 
means of the Big Dipper. Determine the direc- 
tion of roads and streets and of many interesting 
places in the neighborhood with reference to 
the school building. Be sure that the children 
know the points of the compass, both indoors 
and out of doors. 

Have the pupils twice daily observe the tem- 
perature, condition of the sky, precipitation, 
direction and velocity of the wind. If ther- 
mometers are not available, have the pupils 
describe the tempera- 
ture as warm, hot, very 
hot, mild, chilly, cold 
or very cold. The sky 
‘an be described as clear, 


What public utilities, such premise AMERICAN CHILDHOOD published hazy, partly cloudy or 
as street lighting or water in September an outline, “‘Teaching the cloudy. Forms of pre- 
supply, are owned by Town Child Geography,” from the pro- cipitation are dew, frost, 
your town? Schools, gressive methods of the Gary, Indiana, rain, snow and hail. If 
churches, libraries, art Public Schools. “‘Geography and the Vil- rain has fallen indicate ° 


exhibits, art associations, 
literary clubs, civic 
leagues, organized char- 
ities, parks, lecture 
courses, should be sur- 
veyed as agencies for 
social betterment. 

The history of the town 
has its place in begin- 
ning geography. What 
conditions led to the 
founding of the town? When was it first settled? 
From what country or states did its first settlers 
come? Study conditions during the early years of 
the town, stages of development, incorporation, 
population at end of each decade. 

General exercises may be used in a review of 
these factors in village life: Make a list of things 
that a town, let us say of two hundred homes, 
would need that a country community of the 
same number of homes would not need, things 
that are necessary by reason of the homes being 
built close together. List desirable advantages 
that a town may have because of many people 
living near together that a country community 
of the same population cannot have because 
of the long distances between the homes. 


OBSERVATIONAL geography, with its implica- 
tions in a study of world environments, is a natu- 
ral development of this village study. 


lage Child” expresses the theory of Dean 
Breeze, Professor of Geography and Geol- 
ogy, Indiana State Normal School, and 
Miss Bruner, Departmental Teacher of 
Geography, Muncie, Indiana. 

This use of familiar home places in 
making geography a contact subject will 
be further outlined in a forthcoming article 
addressed to the rural school. 


the amount by such terms 
as light, heavy or very 
heavy. Indicate the 
amount of snowfall by 
the depth in inches. The 
direction of the wind can 
be determined best by 
looking at the smoke 
from chimneys and the 
branches of trees. The 
velocity of the wind can 
be described as gentle, moderate, strong, stormy 
and very strong. 

Another important feature of weather obser- 
vations is to note the weather happenings that 
have occurred in the interval from one obser- 
vation to another. Such happenings will be 
indicated somewhat as follows: 


A heavy frost occurred last night. 

At noon the sky became. clear. 

Snow began falling at three in the afternoon. 
There was a heavy fog in the early morning. 


Many teachers keep a careful record upon 
the blackboard of the weather for a month, 
and then erase it to make room for the next 
month’s record. Before erasing, the record 
should be carefully copied on a sheet of paper 
large enough so that it can be seen by all the 
children in the room. It should be kept, and 
from month to month used to compare the 
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weather of that month with the weather of 
other months. This comparative study of 
monthly weather records will double the value 
of daily weather observations. 

Have the children observe the place of sunrise 
and the place of sunset from week to week 
throughout the school year. Through these 
observations the pupils should see that during 
the autumn and 
until about Dec- 
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Tell of the hibernating habits of some animals. 
Ripening of corn and _ nuts. Temperature 
decreasing from week to week. Days growing 
shorter and nights longer. The decrease in 
temperature and length of day should be related 

to sun movements. 
In winter observe the trees that are still green. 
Note the difference in the shape of the leaves 
of these trees and 


ember 21 the sun 
rises farther and 
farther south of 
east, and sets far- 
ther and farther 
south of west; 
from that time the 
places of sunrise 
and sunset are 
moving northward 
until on or about 
Mareh 21. On 
that date the sun 
rises in the east 
and sets inthe 
west. After that 
date the place of 
sunrise is moving 
north of east and 
the place of sun- 
set is moving north 
of west. 

Help the chil- 
dren to see by 
means of a shadow 
stick that through 
the fall and until 
about December 
21 the noon posi- 
tion of the sun is 
lower week by 
week, and that 
from December 21 
its noon position is 
higher week by 
week: How does 
the length of the 
journey of the sun 
across the sky on 


those of trees that 


Coming in the January Issue 
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Progressive Education and the Everyday School, 
by Rose B. Knox, author “School Activities and 
Equipment.’ 


The message of the progressive school for the 
classroom of screwed-down desks and poor equip- 
ment. 


Habit Training for the Preschool Child, by Wil- 
liam H. Pyle, Director Detroit Teachers College 
Children’s Clinic. 

Behavior training to be undertaken between the 
child’s third and fourth birthdays, as worked out by 
Dr. Pyle and the mothers of the children attending 
the Clinic. 

ow 


The Functioning of an Activity Program, by 
Lula E. Wright and Rebecca J. Coffin. 


Practical working situations and their contacts 
with the three R’s as developed by the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York. 


Art in Childhood. 


Louise D. Tessin describes and illustrates the 
making of booklets and folders, drawing as cor- 
related with health teaching, sketching figures from 
the circle and ellipse, making blotters and painting 
kindergarten markers. 


lose their leaves in 
the fall. Help the 
children to see the 
differences among 
pines, spruces, red 
cedar and other 
evergreen trees. 
Help the children 
to relate the low 
temperature of 
winter with the low 
sun and its short 


path across the 
sky. Note care- 
fully the winter 
birds. what 


do they feed? In 
spring note the 
return of the birds 
from the warm 
South, the coming 
up and blooming 
of early wild flow- 
ers, the enlarging 
of the buds and 
later their open- 
ing into leaves and 
flowers, the in- 
creasing of tem- 
perature and 
length of day. 
Note the changes 
in work that 
come with change 
of seasons. Note 
also the changes 
in games and other 
recreational acti- 
vities. 


a winter day compare with the length of its jour- 
ney on asummer day? At what time of year 
are the days shortest? At what time are they 
longest? 
Help the children to note the changes in the 
aspects of nature from one season to another. 
In the fall the leaves of most of our trees change 
color and later fall to the ground. Note also 
the following: Southward migration of birds. 
Squirrels gathering their winter supply of nuts. 


No section of our country so. well exemplifies 
the development of early village life into a 
region of commercial, recreational and living 
importance as the New England states. It is 
suggested that such geographic relationship be 
developed from the child’s home environment 
through a study of the following questions: 


What kind of a living place is New England? 
How do the people in New England live? 
(Continued on page 63) 
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‘The School Magazine 
in Progressive Teaching 


By Mauve BurBaAnk HarpinG, The Woodward School, Boston 


(OST children seem to feel an undeniable 
| satisfaction in seeing their names in 
‘| print, but the underlying motive for a 
school magazine, and of course there 

¥~“} must be a motive for everything, is 
found in the desire to share pleasure. A pub- 
lication which contains the representative work 
of each grade in a school serves to strengthen 
the bond of interest between classes, and to 
maintain a high standard of classroom achieve- 
ment. 

A successful magazine may be only a collection 
of handwritten stories chosen by the children 
or by the teacher from among the. best work 
of the class, or it may be typed and bound 
within decorative covers. This kind of magazine 
affords only one copy, but it is the first step 
toward the more ambitious issue of multigraphed 
or printed copies which may be owned -by each 
child. The individual loose-leaf notebook is so 
important that it is almost a necessity if there 
is no printed magazine, and these personal 
collections of all sorts of literary treasures were 
the seeds from which our own school magazine 
grew. | 

Our periods devoted to composition were 
always anticipated with delight, and even the 
shyer pupils who could not be persuaded to read 
aloud from their finished work were assiduously 
busy on their neatly bound and decorated col- 
lections of original stories and poems, book 
reports, imaginary trips to foreign lands illus- 
trated by their geography maps and pictures, 
adventures with characters recently met in 
history, the development of certain points touched 
upon in current events class, the report of sight- 
seeing expeditions, and any other kind of written 
work which might grow out of school or home 
activities. 

In order to share each other’s thoughts to the 
fullest extent, we decided to have one hour a 
week which we called ‘exchange period.”’ Dur- 
ing this class the notebooks or separate loose-leaf 
offerings were placed upon a central table, and 
the children selected and took to their desks a 
notebook or one story at a time for reading 
and criticism. The criticism, either favorable 
or adverse but always constructively suggestive, 


EDITORIAL DUTIES ARE AS EDUCATIONAL AS THE 
REGULAR ENGLISH CLASSES 


was clipped, unsigned, to the manuscript, and 
returned to the table for further reading and 
reconstruction by other members of the class. 
Any piece of work which impressed a reader as 
particularly well done was clipped with a special 
slip of blue paper marked “For the magazine.” 
If any other reader felt that the choice was 
unwise, he might, on the same slip, state his 
reasons for its rejection. At the end of the period 
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the material was returned to the writer, and 
opportunity for study and revision was given 
before the next meeting of the same class. 

This next meeting we called ‘discussion 
period,’’ and during the first half of the hour 
points were brought up for the consideration 
of the class by anyone who did not understand 
or agree with the criticisms or corrections which 
had been made. The last half of the hour was 
reserved for the reading of the contributions 
which had been especially commended. Reasons 
for the commendation were given, and the 
structures of narrative and fiction were built up 
from a common need of helpfulness without a 
lurking suspicion that ‘‘essentials of composition 
and rhetoric” were being intensively taught. 
The quality of the compositions increased so 
remarkably as a result of this general discrimi- 
nating interchange of thought, that the best work 
of the month was soon well selected by a com- 
mittee of children rather than by the teacher. 
These selections were copied during the period 
for writing practice, illustrated in art class, and 
bound in suitable covers chosen from the draw- 
ings of as many competitors as possible. 

Then Charles became the ambitious owner of 
a typewriter. Brimming over with the impor- 
tance of a surprise, he brought one morning the 
complete monthly collection of magazine material 
neatly typed and arranged according to subject- 
matter. On the first page was printed: 


Class Magazine 
Published by Class VI A 
Printed by C. D. M. 


The months of analytical training began to 
bear fruit at once. How could we improve it? 

The magazine must have a name. We talked 
over several possibilities, and then each one 
silently considered the question for a while. 
A written ballot was taken when everyone was 
ready to commit thought to paper, and the 
result of the vote was happily accepted. There 
were already several divisions of material, and 
the enthusiastic interest aroused by the weekly 
current-events class had acquainted the children 
with the editorial sections of the newspapers. 
It was an easy step, therefore, to the more 
detailed consideration of editorial duties. 
Guided by a word of caution in regard to voting 
for the most capable and dependable member of 
the group, regardless of personal preference, an 
editor-in-chief was elected. Our editor was to 
be responsible for the assembling of the magazine 
as a whole. He must follow up his staff, remind- 
ing them of their duties, if necessary, and be the 
final judge of any debated questions as to the 
acceptance or rejection of manuscripts. He 
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must also prepare for each issue a special article 
appropriate for the season and circumstances 
of the year, discussing topics of general interest, 
strengthening and explaining school policies by 
way of an introductory word to the readers. 

The assistant or associate editors were the 
next of the staff to be elected. They were to 
collect and judge all stories, articles and poems 
before passing them on to the editor-in-chief for 
the final decision. They must deliver the 
approved and corrected copies to the printer, 
examine his finished work carefully and allow 
plenty of time in which to help the editor assem- 
ble the whole copy. If the class is a large one, 
there may be a special literary editor who has 
charge of all the book reviews, reports or com- 
ments. He will also write the leading article for 
his section; otherwise this department may be 
managed by one of the assistant editors. 

The local reporter should always carry a note- 
book and pencil, ready to fill his column with 
the vital interests of the school, from a bright 
answer or a good joke in the classroom, through 
the athletic activities and all the affairs of the 
school, including news of the graduates. The 
work of the nature reporter may also be done by 
one of the assistants, or a member may be 
specially chosen to keep the readers aware of 
the changing wonders of the world about us, and 
to encourage written reports of keen observations. 
Current events may likewise be in charge of a 
separate office. The art editor should be care- 
fully elected from among those fitted to recognize 
merit in sketches and cover designs which will 
be submitted to him for decorations and illus- 
trations. He should co-operate with the school 
art instructor, giving her stories and poems 
which furnish a good basis for illustrations. 

The school hours were always so crowded that 
there seemed to be scant time for the enjoyment 
of the finished issue of the magazine, and the 
decision was made that a contributor might take 
the book home for one night. Alas for the care- 
lessness of adoring hands! We had to organize 
a repair department for the preservation of the 
volumes so rich in literary and artistic utterance. 

Interest in the publication filtered persistently 
and demandingly through the whole school, and 
finally a printed school magazine was made 
possible by the generous co-operation of the 
school treasury and the enthusiastic parents. 
Everyone in the school, from the kindergarten 
through the graduating class, became a potential 
contributor. We had not thought of the kinder- 
garten. at first, but one day when the local 
reporter was taking notes on the farmyard the 
little tots had made, he heard a four-year-old 
making up words to the dance she was inter- 
preting. Hastily he wrote down 
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“O Polly, Polly Pigeon, 
Flies every day. 

O Polly, Polly Pigeon, 
Fly, fly away.” 


In addition to amusing fragments 
that came spontaneously from the 
youngest group of the school, sur- 
prisingly original utterances were the 
results of leading questions. The 
sense of comparative distances was 
unconsciously expressed one day 
when it had become a habit to invent 
words for the flying game: 


“Little brown and yellow bird 
Flies every day, 
Flies to the housetops, 
And flies to the moon, 
And nearly to the stars.”’ 


From the very usual practice of 
asking for what things we should be 
especially thankful, grew a beauti- 
fully rounded thought made up, line 
by line, on the blackboard by the 
children in the first grade. 


“GIVING THANKS. 
I thank thee, God, 
For little children dear, 
The food we eat, 
And pretty colored toys. 
The shining sun, high up, 
The silver sailing moon, 
The trees and flowers we have 
And happy birds that sing. 
For the Pilgrims, Lord, I’m thankful, 
Our soldiers brave, and country good, 
But mostly, Lord, I thank thee 
To be alive.”’ 


This same class, after hearing some of Rose 
Fyleman’s poetry, asked to write their own fairy 
stories. A discriminating committee in the older 
grades selected the following from among all the 
work sent up to them for the magazine: 


A PLACE FOR FAIRIES. 


I know a place at the Country Club in Brook- 
line. There is a big oak tree. Under the tree 
there are blocks of wood, numbered. On the 
tree there are puff balls and acorns. 

I would bore a hole in one of the puff balls for 
my home. It would be such fun to live in a 
puff ball, and bore a hole in the top for the 
smoke to come out, like a chimney. When the 
smoke gave out, I could crawl into my house to 
rest.—Charles M. Clark, age 6, Class I. 


THE ART CLASS DESIGNS THE MAGAZINE COVERS 


THe Farry ABODE. 

My fairy house is a little small country house 
made of flowers. 

It has a little path leading into a little brook; 
with a little apple tree near the brook; and a 
little play house with a red roof.—Alice Davis, 
age 5, Class I. 


I would like to live in a white rose. I would 
get so much fresh air and sunshine. The wind 
would make my house swing, and it would 
smell so nice.—Betty Burgess, age 6, Class [. 


THe Farry PLAce. 


I would like to live in a deep, soft woods, and 
sit on the top of a toad stool.—Beatrice Baylies, 
age 6, Class I. 


In the second grade the local reporter picked 
up an anecdote which he considered worth 
publishing: 


(Continued on page 68) 
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THE PLAYERS. 
MorTHER. THE SANDMAN. 
NATHALIE. WINK. 
SAMMY. BLINK. 
BARBARA. 
RAGGED CHILDREN (any number). 
Toys: 
CANDLES. Toy ELEPHANT. 
Pop-Corn BALLS. Toy 
BLOCKS. Toy Monkey. 
SOLDIERS. Lapy RIpERs. 
INDIANS. CowBoyYs. 


J ACK-IN-THE-Box. 
CHARACTER DOLLS. 
CLown DOLLS. 
Srory Books: 
OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE. 
Jack HORNER. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL: 
THEIR MOTHER. 
THEIR FATHER. 
THe WirTcu. 
THe Dew Farry. 
Many GINGERBREAD CHILDREN. 


THE COSTUMES. 


Moruer—Pretty house dress, as mature looking 
as possible if character is played by an 
older girl. 

BARBARA 

SAMMY 

NATHALIE 

SANDMAN—Close-fitting gray suit and gray cape. 

Carries a bag of sand over his 
shoulder. 

WINK AND Butnk, Sandman’s helpers—Smaller 
children dressed like him. 

RAGGED CHILDREN—Old tattered clothing. 

Santa CLaus—Usual costume. 

CANDLE—Child is swathed in long sheet of stiff 
colored paper and wears pointed cap of 
yellow or orange paper. Any desired 
colors may be used and there may be 
two candles or a dozen. 

Pop-Corn cape covered with very full 
white crepe-paper ruffles is 
drawn in around the knees to 
a spherical shape. A little 


Night clothes in first scene. 


white cap may be added. 


A Christmas Dream 


By Mitprep ABERNETHY HAyeEs 


BLocks—Square hat boxes with holes cut for 
hands and head, and letters in color; 
or a block of large squares of heavy 
paper, laced together. 


RUFFLES AND A STIFF WHITE CAP COSTUME 
POP-CORN BALL 


SOLDIERS—Uniforms may consist simply of hat, 
crossed strips of color across chest and 
wooden guns, or as elaborate as 
desired. 

Inp1ANS—Indian suits may usually be borrowed. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box—Clown suit may be worn; or 

merely ruff and pointed cap. 

KLEPHANT—Two. children make one elephant. 

They wear loose-fitting gray sateen 
bags on their legs fastened well above 
the knee. The front child wears the 
head of gray sateen with paper- 
stiffened trunk. Both children bend 
over and a blanket of gray sateen is 
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thrown over to give the effect of the 
elephant’s body. A fancy blanket 
. bright colors may be placed over 
this. 

BEAR—Brown sateen sleepers with ears on the 
hoods. Bear can wear roller skates if 
desired. 

Monxey—Very small child in brown sateen 
sleepers, long slender stuffed tail to 
match, bright monkey-jacket and little 
round hat. 

RipERs—Boys and girls in western cowboy dress. 

Horses—Fasten two limber sticks about four 

feet long together at both ends. Slip 
over body of child rider. At one end 
fasten a horse’s head and neck cut from 
light board, celotex or two pieces of 
heavy paper sewed together and slightly 
stuffed; place at end a flowing tail of 
tissue paper. A blanket of cambric or 
paper covers the space between, and the 
child’s legs appear as the horse’s. 
Hang artificial legs made from stuffed 
stockings on top of the blanket from 
the child’s waist, giving the appearance 
of a rider on horseback. The ‘“‘cow- 
boys” wear fringed tissue paper chaps 
on the false legs. 

THE WoMAN IN THE SHOE—Long red skirt, 
black bodice and pointed hat to make her 
look tall. Her children wear attractive 
school clothes. 

Jack Horner—Little jacket, flowing tie and long 

trousers. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL—Hansel, Gretel, Mother, 

Father, Witch and Dew 
Fairy wear costumes sim- 
ilar to those illustrated 
in “Free and Treadwell 
Second Reader.”’ 

THE GINGERBREAD CHILDREN—Two large circles 
of brown cambric with faces drawn on with 
yellow crayon are stitched together and 
turned, allowing an opening large enough 
to slip over the child’s shoulders. 

Do.tis—Rag dolls wear stocking masks and cotton 

dresses. 
Character dolls—dresses as desired. 
Clown dolls—clown suits. 


SraGE DIRECTIONS. 


The stage is arranged with fireplace, big Christmas 
tree, rugs and reed chairs to look as much as possible 
like an American home on Christmas Eve. The 
curtain rises to show the mother, played by one of the 
teachers or an older girl, with three children grouped 
around her. She is reading the real Christmas 


story to the children from the Bible. 
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Sammy: Mother, will you please read “The 
Night before Christmas?” (She reads, then lays 
down book.) 


WHAT COULD BE MORE ALLURING THAN A 
WALKING BLOCK? 


Moruer: Now, children, hang up your stock- 
ings while I turn down your beds. I shall expect 
you upstairs in just three minutes! (Children 
hang up stockings while she is gone.) 

NATHALIE: What do you hope Santa Claus will 
put in our stockings? 

Sammy: Candy, of course, and oranges and pop- 
corn balls to make them nice and bumpy. 

BaRBARA: What I want most won’t go in a 
stocking. I want a book. 

NaTHALIE: A book would, too, go in a giant’s 
stocking! 

BARBARA: Well, I don’t want it in a giant’s 
stocking. I want my presents in my stocking or 
on the Christmas tree. 

Sammy: I want a book, too. 

BaRBARA: You’d need an awfully easy book. 
There are so many words you don’t know. 

NATHALIE: Well, I want a doll, a character doll. 

BARBARA: Oh, I want a doll, too, of course. 
We always get dolls for Christmas. Sammy’s 
too big for a doll this year though. 

Sammy: I’d like’a clown doll like the one we 
saw at the circus, and I want soldiers, and an 
Indian suit and blocks and, oh, anything Santa 
Claus has on ‘hand. 

BarBARA: I think you’ll get one of those things. 
You know mother said Santa Claus had sent 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Number Work Activities 


in Practical Arithmetic 


By KaruerinE L. Keetor, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


#e—|HERE are many activities and units of 
Ale) work in the second grade that require 
practical uses of numbers. It is through 
‘| these experiences that the needs and uses 
J for number work are developed and 
taught. Drill is given only after a sufficient 
variety of occasions have arisen in which the 
pupils have felt the need for numbers. _ 

The time on the second-grade program devoted 
to number work is twenty minutes four times a 
week. During the entire year the periods con- 
sist entirely of experiences in the use of number, 
or drill so closely related to the practical use that 
its need is perfectly evident to the pupils. Prac- 
tical experiences predominate throughout the year 
but through many of these experiences the pupils 
see the need for skill in adding, subtracting, 
counting and measuring. For instance, the class 
went to the store one day to buy 36 square 
feet of wire screen at three cents per square foot 
for a rabbit cage, to be paid for by all. The 
making of the rabbit cage gave rise to many 
and varied number lessons. To find what is 
meant by a square foot was interesting and 
necessary. ‘To use it as a unit of measure was 
also important. To make the cage high enough 
to allow the rabbits to jump and to determine 
the other dimensions and order the wood was 
one lesson. A little girl remarked, ‘‘Well, our 
number lesson helped the rabbits today.” 


Another time 1 pound salt, 4 ounce saltpeter, 
had to be measured for the curing of a skin. 
Each pupil makes a deposit of five dollars in 
the fall to cover the cost of his individual sup- 
plies, such as paper, pencils, books, paints and 
This money is converted into 


In 


cooking supplies. 
change and kept in an envelope till needed. 
the number periods, he learns to make 
out his own bills, add his expend- 
itures, count and pay his money. 
Here is one bill as an example and a 
letter asking help of the third grade. 


Red feather 
Arithmetic book 
2 bulbs 15 


Jelly glass .06 
Fruit for jelly 03 
Sugar for jelly .02 


Spelling book covers 10 
Dried apples 
Paid K. K. $1.21 


Dear Third Grade: 

Please subtract these numbers for me and 
help me find out how much money I should 
have left in my envelope. 


I had $5.00 
I spent 2.42 
I have left PaTRICIA. 


Here is a letter written to the industrial arts 
teacher by a member of the group telling him 
of the plans of the class and asking for materials. 


Dear Mr. H.: 


The second grade has decided to make these 
cars and trains for our play city. We have 
decided on the sizes. Will you please cut the 
wood and wallboard for us? DANIEL. 


3 trucks 
10 automobiles {5 taxis 
2 private cars 
: 2 Fifth Avenue busses 
3 busses ; 
1 special bus 


3 street cars 
1 electric 
3 engines 
8 2 steam 


29 inches long 
Proportions for freight car } 9 inches high 
8i inches wide 
9 inches high 
Bus ps inches long 
+ inches wide 


7 inches high 
Street car {21 inches long 
6 inches wide 


8 inches long 
Passenger auto {43 inches high 
43 inches wide 


9 inches long 
Truck {53 inches wide 


53 inches high 
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Individual pupil’s plans and requests for mate- 
rials are more easily met if a letter is written to 
the industrial arts teacher and dropped in his 
mail box. The pupils often do this and here 
are two of their letters: 


Dear Mr. H.: 


I would like to have a piece of cardboard 34 
inches long for my Pullman car. NATHAN. 


Dear Mr. H.: 

I would like to get fourteen pieces of wood: 
four for wheels, two for axles and eight for 
windows. And, Mr. H., I want eight pieces 
of cardboard to make a caboose. DANIEL. 


Drill material has been prepared in simple, 
easy steps and provides for sufficient practice 
in the 100 addition and subtraction combinations 
in a variety of ways to enable the majority of the 
children to learn these facts without additional 
teaching. A few pupils need the teacher’s spe- 
cial help on individual difficulties and are there- 
fore taught how to study and to master these 
number facts. The drill material allows for each 
one’s own speed or progress and the girls and 
boys check off their accomplishment on individ- 
ual checking cards. 

Although definite drill material is introduced 
about January more periods are devoted to 
practical experiences than to drill, and the 
pupils are frequently reminded of the real need 
for drill so that they may not lose sight of its 
relation to their practical experiences. 

There are many needs for counting, measuring, 
adding and subtracting; for telling time and 
knowing money. 


I. Needs for Counting: 

(a) Children, (b) chairs, (c) papers, (d) 
pencils, (e) chalk, (f) napkins, (g) straws, 
(h) luncheon order, (i) invitations, (j) favors, 
(k) money for supplies, (1) parchesi counting, 
(m) panjandrum, (n) sequence game, (0) 
counting by 2’s in reading thermometer 
and buying stamps, (p) counting by 5’s in 
counting carfare, (q) dozen and half-dozen. 


II. Needs for Measuring: 

(a) Wire for rabbit cage, (b) wood for sides 
of cage, (c) cloth for aprons, costumes and 
doll clothes, (d) oileloth for desk top, (e) 
wood for doll furniture, (f) milk for cocoa 
(Hallowe’en party), (g) sugar for cocoa, (h) 
cardboard for Christmas boxes, (i) 3, 4, 2 
cup used in cooking, (j) use of pint, quart, 
gallon, (k) use of pound and ounce in recipes, 
in keeping weight records, (1) lengths of 
cars and trains. 
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III. Needs for Adding: 


(a) Bills for supplies and class expenses; 
(b) scores for games. 


IV. Needs for Subtracting: 
Amount left after paying bills. 


V. Needs for Telling Time: 


(a) Pupils are often responsible for keeping 
special school engagements, such as council 
meetings, special periods, luncheon time, 
music time; (b) timing themselves on pieces 
of work; (c) calendars and dates. 


. Needs for Knowing Money: 


(a) Each child deposits five dollars at the 
beginning of the year. Out of this he pays 
for his own supplies with actual coins. 


The following arrangement of the 100 com- 
binations is the one used in dividing the drill 
material into steps of difficulty: 


Overman’s Classification according to diff- 
culty. This is based on difficulty of memorizing 
rather than difficulty of understanding. 


The drill material is organized into small 
units and contains practice work and _ self- 


00416007039520800 
0300081050000406 9 
| RL 1 
490067 42 
14151134628 
57225632394644879 
2347326872766837 4 
| 958957786897568 
665895675659899 
4362834978596957 6 
59494893484977788 
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teaching work in adding and subtracting the 
100 combinations, and tests in telling time and 
counting money. 


Each unit of work is placed in a large envelope 
in a filing case ready for the pupils to help them- 
selves. There are fifty different steps, most of 
which can be completed in less than fifteen 
minutes. 


These drill materials have been in use for 
four years in the second grade and have been 
improved from time to time to fill the pupil’s 
needs better. Some of the units are practice 
games, some are puzzles with self-checking 
schemes, some are testing and some are study 
materials for two pupils or more to use together. 
About two-thirds of the pupils need no drill in 
addition to these materials. Such material is 
an opportunity for the advanced pupils to go 
ahead at their own rate of learning, while the 
others are receiving additional aid from the 
teacher. 


A few of the drill steps are given here as 
examples: 


SAMPLES OF DriLL MATERIAL. 
These examples are all on one card: 


8 7 8 7 15 15 


Answers: 15, 15, 7, 8, 7, 8. Each answer is 
on a separate small card. 


The child is to fit them into place. 


These numbers are on one card: 


Combinations to be matched with these are 
on separate cards: 
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| 10 15 9 


The long strip contains all the answers and 
is the key for checking the pupils’ arrangement. 
Each one checks his own. 


SUBTRACTION. 


Set 2B. 


Add this top row of examples. These answers 
will help you with the rest of the page. 


| 
Or 
or) 
or) 
GO CO 


Fold these down. Write the answers that 
you are sure of. 


Subtraet— 

9 10 10 10 12 16 


Copyright, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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a carved lamp. The 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 


“ANGEL WITH LUTE” 
Painted by VirrorE CARPACCIO 


Ep HIS detail from Carpaccio’s altarpiece 
Meloae| known as “Angel with a Lute” is taken 

S| from his fresco, Presentation of the 
Infant Christ in the Temple’ painted 
oS) in the fifteenth century for the church 
of Saint Giobbe, Venice. It has been termed 
the most musical picture in the world. The 
figure of the boy, dressed in deep crimson, is 
said to have been one of the choristers of a 
monastery school in Venice whose pupils were 
trained in music by the monks. There are three 
figures on the stone steps in the foreground of the 
painting, the boy with the lute being in the center; 
one is playing an ancient 
model of the violin, the 
other a brass wind instru- 
ment which may have 
been a precursor of the 
modern orchestral and used by 
trumpet. 

A vaulted ceiling dec- 
orated with frescoes 
forms the background 
of the painting from the 
center of which is hung 


appeal. 
high priest Simeon with 
two attendants stands at 
one side of the composi- 
tion, his rich dalmatic 
painted in purple and 
gleaming cloth of gold. 
The mother holding the 
Infant Christ also 
attended; two women 
figures stand back of her 
in attitudes of adoration. 
She wears a robe of deep red, a blue cloak, and 
a white veil about her head. The high curving 
ceiling, the flowing lines of the robes of Simeon 
and Mary and the pose of the boy musician, 
which draws him into the same form and con- 
tour as the musical instrument he is playing, 
combine to make this painting one of rare beauty 
for appreciation and study. 

Vittore Carpaccio was born of an old Venetian 
family between the years 1455 and 1456. The 
year of his death is not known with exactness. 
His father and uncle were painters and his 
period was one of unique richness for the senses 
of the artist. Venice was building her palaces, 
designing her exquisite bridges and developing 
the Guilds as accessory to her art life. It was 
peculiarly an age of gold; the splendor of the 


eval feeling. 


The cover design of this month’s issue 
is a reproduction of the “‘Madonna in 
Blue’’ painted by George De Forest Brush 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
through the courtesy of the Grand Central 
Gallery of Art, New York City. 

Mr. Brush is a master painter of 
American motherhood and those types of 
children whose primitive beauty in health 
and simplicity gives them a _ universal 
Modern in feeling, the figures 
are placed against a background of medi- 
Gold medallions of religious 
design decorate the throne-like chair, behind 
which a summer sky softened by clouds is ful 
seen through the portico. Hills and tropi- 
cal trees outline the horizon. 

The dignity of the mother and _ the 
clinging pose of the child complete the 
human charm of the painting. 


Doges Palace and the Hall of Justice, the elab- 
orate costuming of the period and the wealth 
of jewels that spilled and radiated color in the 
shops along the Grand Canal met the eager eyes 
of the young Vittore as we first read of him at 
the age of fifteen years on his way to the Ducal 
Palace in the Square of Saint Marks to pay the 
taxes of a building he had inherited. His path 
was crowded with gorgeously attired ladies, 
grave patricians in their long silk robes, Oriental 
potentates in luridly bright costumes and _per- 
haps a pageant of the trades in medieval 
costumes, carrying their banners with all the 
pride of a company of 
knights. 

Having absorbed this 
splendor of his environ- 
ment and become skilled 
through observation and 
imitation of Italian mural 
painting, we next hear 
of Carpaccio in the year 
1501 executing a com- 
mission for decorating 
the Venetian Hall of the 
Senate. His work 
increased and improved 
steadily, until it appeared 
beside that of the youth- 
Titian. The art 
impulse of the age was 
that of religion. Mys- 
ticism filled the minds of 
even the common people 
and there was so close 
a relationship between 
church life and that of 
every day that frescoes and religious paintings 
showed portraits of contemporary families and 
studied reproductions of furniture, architecture 
and landscapes of the _ period. Carpaccio 
expressed genius in portraiture and in his use 
of contemporary material in backgrounds. 

The use of oil colors was becoming popular 
at this time with a treatment of thin varnishes. 
Carpaccio used oils with almost no varnish and 
what would be termed today an effect of tempera. 
He made preliminary sketches from models on 
the beautiful green Venetian paper, indicating 
shadows with brush strokes and high lights in 
chalk. These sketches which he later copied on 
canvas have been preserved in many of the 
galleries of Europe because of the beauty and 
skill of their execution. 
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ANGEL WITH LUTE Painted by Vittore Carpaccio 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased at five cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
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LES GILLES DE BINCHE 
(THE CLOWNS OF BINCHE) 


For Piano and Juvenile Orchestra 
Collected and arranged by 


guriangles ) JEAN TAYLOR 
Very lively Rhythm Sticks) ™ 
me, Small Drums 
Rhythm Sticks Wood Blocks — — ania aw" Xylophone 
Small Drums Bass Drums 
= X_N mf 
R Sticks 
Tri Sand B. 
Tri. 
Tambourines 
Wood B. | Bass Drums 
> 
2 
Tri. 
R. Sticks Sand B 
J. Sticks > = — — — ter wall 
ym. 
S. Drums! 
B. Drums a= om 
= 
oe = — 
) 
8. 


(Tam Shaken) 
(Tam. ruck) 


* The long line following ‘“‘ Xylophone ” indicates glissando, the lively tempo making it difficult for child with one mallet to strike each note in the 
octave separately. 

Almost every town and village in Belgium has its ancient and characteristic festival. The Clowns of Binche dance to this gay old tune up and 
down the streets flinging oranges as they go. They wear costumes of beautiful materials stuffed and padded into grotesque forms, and head-dresses 


of superb ostrich feathers of ever y color that stand straight 3 a yard high. These head-dresses represent a small fortune in themselves and have been 
handed down for generations. The nobility kept holiday in this manner long ago and the custom has come down to the villagers. 


= at = — 
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Expressing Christmas Happiness 


By Louise D. TEssin 


CO) 1" all the friends of little boys and girls, 
h there is none so well known and so welcome 
fas Santa Claus. When his name is first 
spoken in the early season and then his 
jolly pictures appear in every shop win- 
dow, magazine and newspaper, curiosity and 
anticipation begin to be aroused, chores become 
happy duties, good behavior a natural inclination 
and the desire to give happiness to others, through 
gift-making, the ambition of every individual. 

Let us plan December arts and crafts for 
artistic value; effort and forethought surely show 
in all we do and is appreciated and admired; in 
like measure by the recip- 


lents. 

The Christmas box has Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMER- 
many possibilities for ICAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help 
individual expression in with the art problems of the school. 
design. The decorations stating grade or age of pupils, addressed to 


call for simple lessons in 
drafting borders and 
units. These in turn 
may also be applied to 
Christmas cards, pro- 
grams, baskets and book- 
lets. Holly leaves are prettiest when one-half 
is a lighter green than the other, and berries are 
brighter when a high light is left. Tinted papers 
for boxes are much richer in appearance than 
white. 

As a matter of convenience and to hasten the 
work of constructing five-pointed stars, a pattern 
has been drafted for a blunt and a sharp-pointed 
star. For larger stars, extend lines from center 
through points A, B, C, ete., and draw larger 
circle (x). For a smaller star, draw a smaller 
circle and connect points as shown. For a 
blunt point, draw an additional inner circle. 
Extend lines, as BO and DO to get such 
points as G and F. 


tion. 


her in care Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., 
receive her prompt and experienced atten- 


A most distinctive Christmas card is the 
one with the cut-paper candle. The Christ- 
mas-bell card is always pleasing. Complete 
the painting of the bell and holly first. Next 
paste additional papers to it at the top, and 
then cut the edges of all around the bell and 
holly. The little green Christmas tree on 
the place card is attractive. Allow for length 
in bend of tree trunk when cutting. Side A 
may be pasted to side B before or after cut- 
ting. 

One of the quickest and most effective ways 
of decorating papercraft projects is with 
cut - paper. The bas- 
ket shown has four dif- 
ferent designs of sides. 
Sometimes a section of 
gold, silver or contrast- 
ing color of paper, under 
all or a part of the 
design, adds much to 
the color scheme. This 
should be pasted to back 
of design before design is 
pasted to side of basket. 

So many of us perhaps have never made three 
inexpensive colored handkerchiefs look so lovely 
as when presented as a bouquet. 

The woodwork problems that have appeared 
in this department throughout the year will 
all make admirable Christmas gifts. The little 
Dutch figures in this issue may also be used 
for calendar decorations, wooden door-stops and 
booklet designs for stories about Holland. And 
to announce the season of happiness and fes- 
tivities, we offer you Santa’s own portrait 
for poster work, and a full length outline 
of him coming with a sack full of surprises 
and a wish on his lips for a Merry Christmas 
to All. 
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DECORATING THE CHRISTMAS BOX 


HAND PAINTED DESIGN 
WITH CUT EDGE AT TOP. 
2 COLORED BORDER,AND 
LEAVES WITH TURNED 
ENDS & BERRIES PASTED 
ON. 
3 CUT DECORATIVE EDGES 
4 TRACED FROM PATTERN. 
PATTERN 
DECORATIONS SHOULD 
BE APPLIED BEFORE 
PASTING IS DONE... AND 
MAY BE OF CRAVON OR 
PAINTS , CUT PAPER AND 
STENCILED. 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 
2% 


BEND BASE FLAPS 
UNDER AND PASTE 


eve 
2 
) 
one 


CUT-PAPER TREE BORDER 


This little decorative repeat is very simple in « 

Trace the tree shape (2), prepare templets and 
paper. The shape of the low-burning egndle (3) v 
or cream paper a trifle larger than these candles, u 
among thedetails (4). Cut the flame shapes (5) fre 
green band (6) requires green paper of the same ton 
symbolizing ‘‘welcoming hands” are to be cut from 
12 inch green paper similar to the trees, 

The blackboard or cream paper make excellen 
1-inch green band (6), to give direction to the com 
the background the candle details must be pasted | 

Paste the wick (9) to show above the candle 
and paste the red-orange flame (5) back ¢f its openi 
and the ‘“‘welcoming hands” (7) one on Yer side, 


) 


-~, 


is very simple in constructive design but quite interesting in its symbolism. 

pare templets and cut the number of units needed from light, dark or brilliant green 
rning candle (3) will have to be cut when the paper is folded. Cut pieces of white 
n these candles, using the lines indicated by dashes or the candle pattern as drawn 
lame shapes (5) from red-orange paper and the wicksfrom black paper. The 1-inch 
ver of the sametone as the tree shapes. The shapes (7) at each side of the tree units 
are to be cut from red-orange paper. The festooned garlands (8) are cut from 3 by 
e trees 

uper make excellent backgrounds on which to assemble the decoration. First paste 
rection to the composition, and then locate the tree units. Before pasting them to 
is must be pasted in position. 

above the candle top (4), then paste the candle paper back of the cut-out opening 
)) back gf its opening in the tree shape. Now paste the trees at the locations selected 
one on Her side. Last paste the garlands (8) above the trees. 


rr 
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Design By C. Edward Newell 


F 


WITH SAW AND PAINT BRUSH 


DUTCH 


ENDec’. 


CUT HOLE FOR GLUING UPRIGHT SECTION OF 
BOOK END INTO 


/4 \NCH THICK WOOD. 
CUT OUT WITH COPING 
SAW. PAINT WITH OIL 
PAINTS. FINISH WITH 
COAT OF WHITE SHELLAC. 


CUT VUPRIGHT SECTION OF ROOK ENOS 
WITH EXTENSION AT A..B LONG ENOUGH 
TO FIT INTO HOLE IN BASE. 


OR — PAINT WITH 
ENAMELS. TUBE OIL 
COLORS MIXED WITH 
WHITE HOUSEHOLD 
ENAMEL WILL PROOUCE 
ALL COLORED ENAMELS 
DESIRED. ENAMEL PAINT 


BOY GIRL 


CAP AND TROUSERS CAP WHITE 

VIOLET - BLUE COLLAR LIGHT BLVE 
COLLAR RED- ORANGE WAIST EMERALD GREEN 
BUTTONS YELLOW SLEEVE VIOLET RiLVE 
WAIST EMERALD GREEN VPPER PATCH ON SKIRT 


SOCKS ORANGE DEEP YELLOW DOES NOT NEED ANY 
SKIRT PALE VIOLET OTHER FINISH. 

PINK CHEEKS BORDER AOSE VIOLET Mix PAINTS ANO 

YELLOW HAIR & SHOES STOCKINGS BLVE CLEAN BRUSHES WITH 

BACKGROUND VERN DARK GLUE GREEN. TURPENTINE OR 


BORDER OF GRASS & BASE BRIGHT GREEN. GASOLINE. 
TULIPS BRIGHT COLORS 


SIDE VIEW OF BASE 


LOVISE.D TESSIN 


an 

AW 

| 
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REVERSE PATTERN ON 
BELL TO SECURE LINE 
KM. LINES OF HAMMER 


RADIATE FROM POINT_R. 


BORDERS ARE PARALLEL 
WITH KM. 


HELPS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
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PASTE 
BERRIES TO 
ENDS OF 
LEAVES BEFORE 


CUT LEAF AND 
HOLE © ON 
FOLDED PAPER. 
THEN CUT LINE 

XT 


PASS ONE 
LEAF THROUGH 
THE CUT OF 
ANOTHER TO 
WEAVE 
GARLANDS OR 
A WREATH 


LOUISE 
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WATER A 
LITTLE 
DEEPER 


TONE THAN 
SKY 


DESIGNING FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


SKY PALE 
BLUE GREEN 


FINISH END OF 
QUEVE wiTH 
WRAPPING OF 
COLORED THREADS 


CARD 

DARK BLUE 

TWIG 

BRIGHT 

GREEN 

CANDLE 

WHITE 

FLAME 

BRIGHT YELLOW 
WITH SPOT OF 

BRIGHT ORANGE OF XMAS CARD 


BRAIDED BLACK 
FLOSS QUEUE 
DESIGN AND 
COLOR ON 
TAN 


CONSTRUCTI 
PAPER 


SHIP 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR CALENDARS 

FOR CUT PAPER, 

CRAYON OR, 

WATER COLORS 
eee ee 


WHITE 

BAIGHT— BLUE 
RED-~ORANGE 
PALE VIOLET 
DULL YELLow 
ORANGE 

BRIGHT YELLOW 


| 
¥ 
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ARTISTIC PAPER CUTTING 


DESIGNS MAY BE cuT 
FROM PAPER FOLDED 
ONE, TWO & THREE TIMES 


THE DECORATIONS DO 
NOT NECESSARILY HAVE 


TO BE ALIKE ON ALL SIDES 
OF THE BASKET. @) 


DO DECORATING WITH 
PATTERN LAID OUT FLAT, 
THEN PASTE SIDES OF 
BASKET TOGETHER. 


BASKET WITH A 
DIFFERENT 
DECORATION ON 
ALL SIDES 


THE SIDES OF PATTERN 
MUST BE STRAIGHT , AND 
THE TOP EDGE OF ANY 
SHAPE DESIRED. 


Draw a square in the cen- 

ter of a 9 x 12 sheet of colored 

construction paper. From scratch 

paper cut a pattern to be used for de- 

veloping the sides of the basket,—sim- 

ilar to any one illustrated,—and trace a- 
gainst the four sides of the base. 


Add a pasting flap to the leftedge as shown. (B) 


From light weight colored paper, the exact size of 

the pattern, develop the decorations. Fold the col- 

ored paper and cut. As in (B) the edges were trimmed down a little and 
then the design sketched and cut. 


If the decorations are to be alike on all sides, draw the design on a 
separate paper, and trace for cutting. 


As parts are often too fine to paste, spread a light coat of paste over 
the entire surface of the construction paper area. Place cut design on this, 
a clean paper over that, ‘and rub lightly. Lift top paper off immediately. 


seisel | 


FOLD A 
HANDKERCHIEF 
DIAGONALLY 
5 
RADIUS 


ROLL 

FOLDED 4 
EDGE 
2 


A HANDKERCHIEF BOUQUET 


A. Cut two scalloped or plain circles of 
colored paper, 5” in diameter. Paste one 
on top, and one underneath, on 8” paper 
doily. 


3. Mark and cut out segment. 


C. Cut out inside circle, 34” radius. 
Clip edge. 


past e to circle. 


Then overlap and paste edges of cut 


_segment together to form a funnel. 


1. Fold colored handkerchiefs diagonally. 
2. Roll folded edge. 

3. Bend in center. 

4. Wrap and tie with thread. 

5. Tie three handkerchiefs together. 


6. Insert in center of paper funnel (E). 


7. Wrap base of handkerchief ends with 
tin foil. 


EVELYN RHOADES 
ELK GROVE .: CALIF. 
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Dramatizing the Year 


THE year is represented by a circle of children. 
One child is chosen for Spring, one for Summer, 
one for Winter and one for Fall. Call the chil- 
dren by these names and let them stand inside 
the circle opposite each other. Each child taking 
the part of aseason calls for three children, whom 
he names as follows: 


eyomething to Do 


Activities involved in carrying out the project. 


Nature study. 
Class visited two pine trees near the‘school. 
Studied their parts—shape, size, central 
stem, needles, cones, noted similar 
characteristics. 
Considered their environment—soil. 
Discussed use of parts 


to plant, man and 

Fall Winter This is our subscribers’ department birds. _ . 
September December through which they may publish original Aisthetic side at Christ- 

October January teaching helps, and receive the experience _mas time. ' 
Noveser of others. Nature-study questions 

‘ Your timely, short contributions will used on flash cards: 
be carefully considered and those available Do the pines shed their 

Spring Summer paid for at our regular rates. Address: leaves? 

March June AMERICAN CuiLpHOOD, 120 East 16th Do cone-bearing trees 
April July Street, New York. have a central stem? 
May August What is the tip of the 


Then follows a march of the months beginning 
with the present season. The teacher calls for 
Winter, asking, “What are the names of your 
months?” Winter calls them each by name and 
they stand in line, one behind another as in 
marching: 

December 


January February 


The teacher calls each season and each in 
turn calls out the months, until the twelve 
months are all in line ready to march around 
the circle that represents the year. 

Before they march, all should repeat together 
the names of the twelve months. Each season 
walks beside its own months, not separating them 
as that would confuse the children as to the 
exact number of months marching. 

As each season walks out of the circle the 
months disappear until the year has gone. 

—ANNIE LOvIsE Preston, Providence, R. I. 


Pine Tree Project 


THE class read the story of the ‘Anxious Leaf.” 
One child brought in some pine cones which were 
discussed in the nature-study class. Two chil- 
dren brought in pine boughs, one of which no 
one could name. Many children went down 
town during the Thanksgiving vacation. They 
talked about the Christmas trees they had seen. 
It seemed possible to develop some interesting 
activities for December through these interests. 


central stem calld? 

What makes the pine tree sigh? 

Where are the seeds? 

What scatters the seeds? 

What do we use the pine trees for? 

What is made from the wood of the 
pine tree? 

Give the names of four pine trees? 

What color is the bark? 

What color is the pine foliage? 

Why are the leaves called needles? 

Where are the pine cones? 

Which way do the cones point? 

What pines make good Christmas 
trees? , 

How should the United States provide 
for Christmas trees? 

Collecting pictures and specimens of pine 
trees. 

Children look through magazines, books and 
papers. Carl brought two books about pine 
trees. Seven children brought specimens. 
These were mounted on a chart and the 
chidren printed the names below. 

Handwork. 

Seat work 
Draw a pine tree. 

Draw a tree border. 

Draw a Christmas tree. Onit draw three 
red candles, four green candles, a drum 
and a red ball. Draw a sled under the 
tree. Near the sled draw one gift you 

Draw a yel- 


would like for Christmas. 
low star on the tree. 


| 
| 
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Riddle: 

I crow in the forest. 

The wind makes me sigh. 

I have a central stem. 

The wind scatters my seeds. 
A sheath covers my needles. 
Draw a picture of me. 

Fold a large square of paper into four 
squares. Number your squares. In 1 
draw a picture of the leaves of the pine 
tree. In 2 draw a picture showing what 
holds the seeds. In 3 draw a picture 
showing the part of the pine tree which 
sends the moisture up. In 4 draw a 
spruce tree. 

Board work. (From the play, *‘“‘The Three 
Trees.’’) 

Draw the three Christmas trees. 

Draw Santa Claus in front of the tree he 
chose. 

Draw the rabbit that took shelter under 
one tree. 

Cutting of Christmas trees in making Christ- 
mas boxes, gift cards, calendars, book- 
marks. 

Mounting pictures brought by children. 

Making booklets containing poem, original 
story, pages of seat work, and two tests. 
Cutting of tree for cover. 

Oral Language: 

Children impersonated pine trees and orig- 
inated three sentences about themselves. 

The following stories were told by the 
teacher and retold by the children: 

“The Discontented Pine Tree.”’ 

“The Fir Tree.” 

“The Legend of the Christmas Tree.”’ 
“The First Pine Tree.” 

Spelling: 

Class learned to spell—pine, needles, soil, 
tree, bark, seeds, cone, branch, leader, 
spruce, white, hemlock. 

Writing: 

Children chose words about the pine tree 
to write during the penmanship period. 
They wrote cone, pine, soil, tree, seeds 
and bark. 

Silent Reading: 

Flash cards given in nature-study outline. 

Seat work given in handwork outline. 

At end of project silent reading tests were 
given, as follows: 

Underline three words: which describe the 
pine tree. 

Useful Useless Beautiful Shapely 
Underline a word which tells the color of 

the needles. 

*Kindergarten and First Grade, December, 1925. 
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Black Brown Green Yellow 
Underline two words which tell the use of 
the wood of the pine tree. 
Turpentine Rubber Sugar Resin 
Underline a word which tells what scatters 
the seeds. 
Animals Water Sun Wind 
Underline the names of two pine trees. 
Elm Hemlock Maple Spruce 
Statements such as the following were read 
and checked as true or false: 
Fir and hemlock trees are used for Christ- 
mas trees. 
The pine leaves are called needles. 
The pines shed their leaves in winter. 
The cones point upward. 
The tip of the central stem is called the 
leader. 
The seeds are in the cones. 
Singing: 
Class learned ““The Legend of the Christ- 
mas Tree,’ by Gaynor. 
Children wrote original songs to tunes in 
the book. 


Poems and Stories: 

Children looked through books and found 
four poems and eight stories about pine 
trees. One poem was memorized. Some 
were read by the children in class. 
Some read by the teacher. A poem 
in the form of a tree was put on the 
board and learned. 


tiny 
seedling 
nestled warm 
and cosy in its 
little bed. It lay all 
safe from any harm, and 
sleepily the seedling said: 
‘Some day I’m going to be a tree; 
Just keep a watchful eye on me!’ 
And so the tiny seedling grew. 
The falling raindrops helped 
it so; the sun shone down 
and warmed it, too, and 
made it grow and 
grow 
and 
grow, 
till 
tiny 
children cried 
with glee; ‘Oh! 
see the pretty 
Christmas tree!’ ”’ 
—W. W. Bolton. 
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Arithmetic: 

Children originated number stories like 
the following: 

There were five Christmas trees in the 
forest. Two were cut down. There 
were three left. There are six branches 
on a spruce and four on a hemlock. On 
both there are ten branches. 

There were ten Christmas trees in the store. 
Seven were sold; there were three left. 

Summary: 

After the completion of the project, the 
children discussed the various activities 
and developed standards and judgments. 
With their booklets on their desks they 
decided what they could do to improve 
their next ones. 

They invited in the other first grade. Each 
child had a guest and showed the guest 
his booklet. The class gave a little 
program consisting of: 


A song about a pine tree. 
Poem. 

Original stories. 

Retold stories. 

Play, ‘“The Three Trees.” 


The project covered a period of three weeks 
and resulted in the following: 
Increased knowledge of pine trees. 
Created interest in all trees. 
Increased spelling, language and writing abil- 
ities. 
Increased speed and comprehension. 
Developed powers of observation. 
Early lessons in conservation. 
—Rvtu Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Doll Day at School 


No gala day during the year delighted the 
children of Lee School, Columbia, Missouri, as 
did Doll Day. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the school that dolls were featured in a 
school activity, and it was a wonderful success. 

Several days before the event effective posters 
were placed about the school building advertising 
Doll Day for all the boys and girls of the first 
six grades. Prizes were offered for the best- 
dressed doll, the oldest doll, best character-doll, 
the largest doll family, best decorated doll 
carriage and the best stunt with a doll. To 
motivate interest the fourth grade pupils were 
given the work of making the posters. Great 
enthusisam resulted. When the appointed day 
arrived, in swarmed an eager bunch of children 
with a fine assortment of dolls. Naturally the 
girls outnumbered the boys, but there was keen 
interest among the younger boys. Many parents 
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and a few grandparents were there to see the 
display. Several mothers told me that it was a 
real pleasure to help select pretty materials for 
dresses, hunt up the oldest doll’s finery and 
rehearse stunts. 

We started the program with a doll parade, 
all the pupils carrying dolls in the march. A 
band composed of six first-grade boys led the 
parade. When the march ended the dolls were 
displayed in the classrooms, the various classes 
being arranged in groups. Each doll was given 
a number and the owner a duplicate number, 
so that no doll would be misplaced. 

The exhibit was most interesting and attrac- 
tive. In one of the ‘‘big families” there were 
Mr. and Mrs. Doll, three children, one a baby, 
and Grandmother Doll. The old-fashioned dolls 
made a quaint and picturesque group. The 
oldest doll displayed was more than a hundred 
years old. One bright little girl dressed her 
oldest doll in her grandfather’s baby dress. 
It won second prize. The character group was 
accorded high praise. Some of the characters 
represented were American Indians, Red Riding 
Hood, Boy Scout, Raggedy Ann and Queen 
Victoria. The stunts with dolls came last. The 
child’s love for make-believe was manifested in 
this part of the entertainment. The stunts 
contributed were ‘“‘Secrets,”’ “Bedtime and Lul- 
laby,” “Sally Bell’s Birthday,” “Story-Telling,”’ 
and ‘“Taking My Doll’s Picture.” 

In all, one hundred and fifty dolls were entered. 

—JupITH BASKERVILLE, Montrose, Mo. 


Our Play Corner 


THE play corner in my B1 room is placed 
where it does not detract from the seating, read- 
ing or browsing-table activities. I bought a 
remnant of heavy blue and white squared lino- 
leum, two yards square, for the floor. This is 
cleaner to sit on than the oiled floor, deadens 
noise and sets the corner off from the rest of the 
room. Marguerite said, “It is just like my 
mother’s floor.”’ 

Surrounding the linoleum is a four-paneled 
screen two and a half feet high. The frame is 
strongly made of wood, fitted, glued and var- 
nished; the wallboard panels are covered with 
wall paper, with a faintly tinted background 
and 8-inch top border in a brightly colored 
design of children with dolls and toys. The 
screen makes a real room of the play corner yet 
is low enough for me to see the children behind 
it. The first morning the children discovered 
the new screen they wanted to know who made 
it, how much it cost and where the materials 
came from, furnishing us with a concrete lan- 
guage lesson. 
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On one wall of the play corner is a blackboard 
which I have covered with burlap where we 
hang the children’s best handwork or drawings. 
Above this is a large colored bird chart. Below 
is a pile of wooden blocks with which the boys 
like to make buildings with towers. Two little 
wagons made by the boys at a packing-box 
workbench in another part of the room are 
always hauling blocks to a building under con- 
struction. The other side of the corner now 
contains a doll house made of a box with partition 
for the floors and furnished with furniture made 
by the girls of sixteen-square construction paper. 
The people who live in the house are cut from 
magazines and pasted on cardboards with stand- 
ards or folded to sit down. 

The children are constantly making an article 
with the purpose of using it in the corner at a 
future time. Some are making doll furniture, 
others stuffed dolls to use with the furniture. 

—Mouriet G. Brown, San Pedro, Calif. 


Craftwork for the Home Child 


NEARLY every home abounds in discarded 
magazines, that which are treasuries of pictures 
interest small people. Even before a child is 
old enough to cut out pictures, he enjoys pasting 
those which have been cut for him. Any kind 
of plain paper can be used, cut into small pieces 
to mount a single illustration, or made into 
scrapbooks by folding several sheets of heavy 
wrapping paper and sewing them down the 
middle. Into this the tiny youngster will enjoy 
placing pictures you have cut out for him, 
arranging them to suit his fancy. 

The selection of pictures at first will be at 
random, of course, but with a slight suggestion 
your youngster will make a book of flowers or 
fruits or automobiles. If he-is old enough to 
handle scissors, give him several magazines and 
let him discover all the pictures of flowers that 
he can find, then paste them into a book. This 
can be continued with any particular set of 
objects, and constitutes a step in his ability to 
classify what he sees. He will enjoy assembling 
a book of new furniture for his home, a book of 
dishes for mother, a book of things father would 
enjoy, such as automobiles, golf clubs, fishing 
tackle, perhaps a dog, and so on indefinitely. 
After he has classified objects in this way for a 
while, it will be interesting to suggest making 
a book of red pictures, perhaps selecting a spray 
of red flowers, a picture of apples, a bright dish 
of jelly, thus starting his classification of color. 
Continue this through the various colors. 

This leads up to the interesting feat of making 
a story scrapbook, which is excellent for imagi- 
native development. For example, a child may 
need a bit of help in the beginning, such as finding 


a key-picture. You will show him, possibly, a 
picture of a boy and his dog. Pasted in the 
scrapbook, the next thing is to find out what the 
picture characters did. You see a picture of 
some tempting looking raisin bread. This is 
their lunch, and is mounted in the book. A 
picture of some trees suggests that the boy and 
dog went for a walk in the woods. A man 
driving a car can be the boy’s father, who picks 
them up and brings them home. A picture of 
mother, then a cheery living room, where the 
father, boy and dog are welcomed home, con- 
stitutes a scrapbook with a story appeal. After 
you have helped with the first one, you will 
probably be requested not to look at the next 
until it is completed and the story can be told to 
you in its entirety. 

Another type of joyful hour may be spent in 
watching a room grow on the top of a shoe box 
or any large box. Let your youngster cut out 
pictures of furniture, lamps, bird cages, a piano 
and ladies or children from the fashion pages. 
On the backs of these, show him how to paste a 
narrow strip of cardboard, leaving about an inch 
below each cut-out picture. Make slits in the 
box-top and let him insert the furniture and 
other objects, which will now stand upright, and 
may be moved about at his will until he has 
arranged an attractive room. On a heavy sheet 
of wrapping paper or cardboard—the back of a 
laundry box is excellent—he can make a different 
type of room, this time a picture of a room, past- 
ing the objects on flat. Let him cut out prints 
of trees, houses, carts, horses and children to 
make an outdoors scene. 

A few cents invested at a wall paper store and 
a request for seed catalogs, which you may 
procure free, will greatly augment your supply 
of pictures. The short ends of wall paper yield 
lovely flowers to be cut and pasted, and the seed 
catalogs are filled with well-colored prints of 
fruit and flowers. The narrow cardboard strips 
which usually came to the home inside a package 
of father’s clean collars, generally fit small heads, 
and may be adorned with flowers cut from the 
wall paper and used as wreaths. These same 
strips may be used as the foundation for very 
pretty paper hats. Find odd-colored paper 
napkins and paste to fit the inside rim of the 
cardboard. These hats are very simple to make 
and are most attractive and practical for play use. 

Even the smallest child can make a birthday 
card for a friend, grandmother or father, if he is 
given a piece of white cardboard and allowed to 
paste a spray of flowers in each corner, and per- 
haps a small kodak picture of himself in the 
center. Another birthday card can be made 
with heavy white paper folded to make a book, 
pasting an attractive picture on the outside, 

(Continued on page 70 ) 


The Little Yule Tree’ 


By EvizaABETH HARRISON 


lean were once two young children, 
¥| Eleanor and James, who loved Christmas 
Eve more than they loved any other 
in the whole year. They loved 
.=J it even more than they loved Christmas 

For, although their presents came on 


Day! 
Christmas morning and the mother was sure to 
have a fine dinner on Christmas Day, it was on 
Christmas Eve that the little Yule tree always 
appeared! 


It was a queer little tree, not more than three 
feet high, and did not resemble any other tree 


that they had ever seen. But it always came 
on Christmas Eve, and it always remained 
throughout the Christmas week and then it 
disappeared. They never knew from whence it 
came or where it went. Yet, as surely as Christ- 
mas Eve came, there stood the little Yule tree 
on the round table in the center of the living- 
room! 


One year they decided that they would keep 
watch the day before Christmas and see whether 
the tree grew up from under the floor, or flew 
in at the window, or dropped down from the 
sky. It was so beautiful that they often na 
it must have come from Heaven, and 
sometimes they felt sure that the _—— 
angels must have trimmed it, He 
for the shining things that Fs 
were on it looked just like y 
the stuff out of which 
were made shin- 
ing twinkling stars. 

Anyhow, no matter 
where it came from 
or who trimmed the 
tree, they made up 
their minds that they 


*Posthumous 


twelve 


were going to find out how it managed to be 
standing on the round table in the living room 
each Christmas Eve just at candlelight time. 


So, late in the afternoon, the children stole 
into the room and seated themselves in the far 
corner on a wooden settee which grandfather had 
made. They watched until the sun went down 
and the soft twilight began to turn everything 
in the room to shadow-color. They drew closer 
together and clasped hands, for it was nearing 
the time for the Yule.tree to appear. They 
could almost hear their hearts beat as the twi- 
light slowly changed into night, and darkness 
crept into the room and turned everything 
black. Then they heard strange sounds. They 
could not tell whether it was music or noise, they 
were so frightened. The window rattled just 
as if some one were trying to get in! They 
could stand it no longer, but ran out of the room 
and across the hall to where the mother sat 
sewing, calling to her as they ran, “Bring a light! 
Bring a light!” 

She kissed them both and, quietly folding her 
sewing, she took the lamp and went with them 
into the living room, which they had left only 
a few moments before. And there 

stood the little Yule tree! Its 

wax candles, which 
stood for the twelve apostles, 
were all lighted and the 
beautiful golden star 
was shining from the 
topmost branch just 
as it had always 
shone, reminding 
them, each Christ- 
mas Eve, of the star 
in the East that had 
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guided the Wise Men to the manger in Bethlehem 
where lay the little Christ-Child so many hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years ago! There, too, 
hanging on the branches were tiny beets and 
turnips and carrots with the shimmer of silver 
all over them, and colored peaches and pears 
and grapes hung beside them, also silvered. 

The same magic light seemed to illumine the 
children, for the little Yule tree had a strange 
way of making everything that touched it 
beautiful. Even the common things in the room 
seemed to take on some of the brightness of the 
golden star shining so brightly on the tip of the 
topmost branch. As they stood gazing in won- 
der and admiration, the father came in laughing 
and bowing to the Yule tree as if it were an old 
friend. Then the children laughed too, and 
clapped their hands and danced about and 
threw kisses to the tree, they were so glad to see 
it once again. 

They knew that next morning on the smooth 
white cloth under the Yule tree there would be 
Christmas presents for all the family, and some 
for the old woman who lived in the alley and 
always hobbled up on Christmas morning, and 
some for the little sick boy who lived next door, 
and something for Rover, their dog. Nobody 
would be forgotten, and there under the little Yule 
tree would be the presents which they themselves 
had made for father and mother and Celeste, the 
hired girl, and for one another, and those from 
Santa Claus who they knew very well indeed. 

But tonight they saw no presents, only the 
bright little Yule tree with its shining lights and 
its glorified fruits and vegetables and the golden 
star. Here and there through the branches of 
the tree they could see threads of gold. Their 
old nurse used to tell them that these were 
stray hairs from the head of the dear little 
Christ-Child. But they wondered if the strands 
of gold might not be thread which the angels 
used when they sewed. 

Later on, after they were tired of romping 
with the father, they would nestle close to the 
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mother to hear the Christmas story. They had 
heard it each Christmas Eve since they could 
remember, yet each year it seemed more wonder- 
ful. Father always turned off the lamp so that 
the twelve candles could shine all the brighter. 
Then he too would come and sit beside the mother 
while she told of the coming of the loving Christ- 
Child to earth; of how the angels sang for joy 
and the shepherds came and worshiped him, 
and the wise men of the East brought rich gifts 
to show that they rejoiced too. For the little 
Christ-Child had come to teach the world the 
great lesson of love; how the dear God loved 
everything in the world, the fruits and vegetables 
and insects and animals as well as the children. 
He wanted His children to love one another, no 
matter how poor or how weak some of them 
might be. He wanted them to love all the 
animals and be kind to them; and love the trees 
and grasses and flowers, not hurting or destroy- 
ing them; and He also wanted His children to 
take care of the roots and bulbs that grew down 
in the earth, for they too were made by God that 
they might be of use to mankind. 

James was looking at the shining Yule tree 
as the mother came to this part of the story. 
Turning to her he said softly, ‘“‘That is why the 
beets and turnips and carrots are as beautiful 
as the pears and peaches on Christmas Eve, 
isn’t it?” Then the mother drew him closer to 
her and kissed him and said, ‘‘The little Yule tree 
is trying to tell us that all things grow beautiful 
when the light of love shines on them.”’ 

They were silent for a time looking at the 
twelve twinkling candles, and at the beautiful 
carrots and beets and peaches and pears that 
hung on its branches and shone too. Then the 
mother sang gently, ‘“O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.”’ It was the Christmas hymn that they 
loved best. Soon the father carried the two 
sleepy children off to bed and all night long they 
dreamed that the little Yule tree was singing 
its song of love, a wonderful love that made 
every common thing beautiful. 


Do You Believe in Santa Claus? 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


VERY child in long-ago, fifteen-hundred- 
years-ago Myra loved Nicholas. Myra 
was a little town in Asia from which 
Nicholas, who was,their good bishop, 
had taken a trip to Jerusalem when he 
was a young man. When he came home he had 
a great deal to tell the children of Myra about 


roads in Jerusalem where Christ had walked 
and houses in which He had shared bread. 
From the market-place of Myra the children 
could see the great desert, as wide and white as 
a sea, across which slow-moving camels bearing 
bales of silks, bundles of dates and figs and 
swinging jars of olive oil traveled towards the 
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east. Nicholas had gone to Jerusalem on a 
camel, as did the wise men to Bethlehem. Every 
day shepherds like the shepherds of Bethlehem 
came to Myra with their flocks and jars of milk. 
The stories Nicholas, the bishop, told the children 
were true stories, after which he would pull a 
rosy pomegranate or a handful of dates from 
beneath his long red robe to give them. 


Always ready to tell true stories about the 
Christ-Child, always giving, so children knew 
Nicholas. Giving his last bag of gold to the 
needy. Giving life to a little boy whose father 
brought him cruelly burned to the church for 
the touch of the bishop’s healing ointments. 
Giving fruit and sweets and dates on the eve of 
Saint Martin’s Day, the sixth of December. 
So when these children of Myra in Asia grew up 
and had children of their own and then were 
grandfathers and grandmothers, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for the grand- 
children of Myra to believe in Saint Nicholas. 
He was the one who always knew if they were 
good or unkind, the one in a long red robe with 
a flowing white beard, a long staff and goodies 
hid in his arms for the children who deserved 
them. But, ah, what a traveler he had become! 


The small village of Myra could not hold him. 
A journey to Jerusalem was nothing to him now. 
He had even sailed in a small boat to Italy and 
when a storm arose had stilled it by stretching 
his staff over the rising waters. So fishermen 
now spoke of Saint Nicholas as their patron and 
friend, and children in parts of the world far 
away from Asia began to tell of his coming to 
their towns in the wintry month of December. 


Holland, land of flapping windmills, wooden 
shoes, blue dishes and ice like erystal glass for 
skating! Children of Antwerp, be as good as 
good can be from Saint Martin’s Eve in Decem- 
ber, for Saint Nicholas is on his way. Press 
your faces against the glass of the shop windows 
behind which are sweet biscuits in the shape of 
stars, gilded gingerbread horses and sugar toys. 
Fill a wooden shoe with hay for Saint Nicholas’ 
white horse which carries the good man all the 


way from the land of deserts to the country of 


dikes. Shut your eyes tightly when you go to 
bed, lest you catch a glimpse of his red cloak 
as he stands in the nursery in the darkness to 
see if you are the good child he has come so far 
to see. Wake up shouting in the morning of 
Christmas Day, for the hay is gone and your 
wooden shoe is full to the brim with rosy apples, 
nuts and frosted cakes. 


France, land of great churches, little green 
farms, flopping white caps and tapping heels! 
Children of Ypres, be as busy and gay as you 
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can just before the Feast of Noel, for Saint 
Nicholas is on his way. Fill a sabot with hay 
and straw and one orange carrot for the little 
gray ass who carries the good Saint through 
France. Do not peep out when you hear the 
beat of the ass’s hoofs on the cobblestones of 
the street or when it stops at your door. Wake 
up singing carols on Christmas Day, for the hay, 
the straw and the carrot are gone and the sabot 
is filled with nuts, fruit and toys. 


Germany, land of black forests, stories, castles 
on every river and elves in every cave! Children 
of the Rhine, learn your lessons well and wash 
your faces twice a day for a long time before 
Christmas Eve, for kind Klaas is on his way. 
Without seeing him, you know the way of his 
coming. He leads by the hand a tall, fair Boy 
who wears a crown of light. Lest he, himself, 
should eall forth the love he desires for the Boy, 
Klaas carries a bag of ashes upon the end of his 
staff to show that he is humble. He comes 
with a chiming of bells to tell the children that 
Christmas is the birthday of the Boy and, 
together, the Boy and Klaas carry a little fir tree 
upon which hang apples, gilded nuts and toys 
made of crisp gingerbread. 

Russia, land of flashing jewels, dashing sleighs 
and snow, snow everywhere. Children of Russia, 
drive faster through the icy streets, help mother 
polish the tea glasses when you reach home, set 
out a sheaf of wheat for the hungry birds. Shut 
your eyes as you lie in the great carved bed on 
Christmas Eve, but listen! Far down the 
steppes, coming nearer, stopping at your door, 
you hear the tinkling of bells on Saint Nicholas’ 
sleigh. Wearing his fine red bishop’s robe again, 
a gold crown upon his head, an embroidered cape 
over his shoulders and carrying his jeweled mitre, 
Bishop Nicholas stops at the house of every good 
child with gifts on Christmas Eve. 

Asia, Holland, France, Germany, Russia, then 
back to Holland again in time for Christmas. 
Children of the caravans. Children of the wind- 
mills. Children of the farms. Children of the 
forests. Children of the snow. Children of the 
windmills again. Waiting for Christmas. But 
alas for Saint Nicholas! The children of Holland 
were fewer. Saint Nicholas had more gifts 
than there were wooden shoes to hold them. 
Fathers, mothers and children of Holland had 
gone to America to live, adventuring to a new 
world in a ship with white sails like the white 
wings of a great sea bird. Saint Nicholas made 
up his mind to go to the new world too. 

Wearing his long red robe, with ancient white 
beard, smiling eyes and his ash bag now full 
of apples, nuts and toys, Saint Nicholas sailed 
to New Amsterdam three hundred years ago. 
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This is what he found. Great fireplaces where 
blue woolen stockings hung at night to warm. 
Smoking red brick chimneys. Light-footed deer 
in the woods along the river that touched this 
beginning American town, now New York. Red- 
cheeked Dutch children learning their lessons, 
he'ping to milk the cows, churn the butter and 
scrub the fireplace tiles, waiting, watching, for 
Christmas Eve. Would Saint Nicholas, giver of 
good gifts, traveler, voyager, come to the children 
of America, they asked? 

Christmas Eve in New Amsterdam three 
hundred years ago was bleaker than any Decem- 
ber Saint Nicholas had known, so he trimmed 
his red robe with white fur. He changed his 
bishop’s crown for a warm red cap and he pulled 
on fur boots. He had left the small gray ass in 
Europe, so he harnessed a team of prancing 
reindeer to a sleigh like the one he drove in 
Russia. He rang a chime of bells as he came. 
But suppose the children of New Amsterdam 
did not know this changed Nicholas, part Saint, 
part merry, humble Klaas. What should he do? 
Sleigh, reindeer, bag of toys, all rose from the 
snowy street to the rooftops in the light of the 


How the Piskey 


Adapted from A 


NCE upon a time, after good King Arthur 

of England and all his gallant knights 

of the Round Table were gone from their 

ruined castle beside the Tintagel Sea, 

there lived a gay. little piskey. And 
this piskey danced hand in hand with other 
piskies every night in the moonlight where a 
ring in the grass beside the old walls of King 
Arthur’s castle marked the place where the 
magic Round Table had stood. 

{ach in a wee green suit and a wee red cap, 
they danced to the music of a piskey fiddler. 
They were no larger than brownies. Their tap- 
ping heels on the turf and their bubbling laugh- 
ter were no louder than the waves breaking over 
the pebbles on the shore, but their merry-making 
was plainly heard by mortal children. The sad 
and the sick, the poor and the wrong-doers, 
forgot everything but joy when the _ piskies 
danced, and they followed’ their dancing and 
laughter in the moonlight, all night, until dawn 
came. Round and round, faster and faster, 
with chuckles and hops and leaps the little men 
circled. But, ah, something happened once upon 
atime. This gay little piskey suddenly doubled 
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stars that the Saint Klaas might consider. He 
saw a wide warm chimney, so out of the sleigh 
he jumped and down the chimney he slid until 
he stood on the hearth before the row of children’s 
stockings. They were expecting him, he was sure, 
for beside the stockings the children had set a 
table with sausages and crisp crullers for a tired 
traveler. He filled every stocking to the top with 
apples, nuts, gingerbread and toys before he softly 
climbed up through the chimney again. 

‘Merry Christmas!” shouted the children in 
the morning. “Santa Claus has been here.” 

Do you believe in Santa Claus? Did no one 
ever tell you before how many other boys and 
girls have believed in him? Children of Asia 
to whom he told stories of the city of Jerusalem, 
children of Holland whose wooden shoes he filled 
at Christmas time, children of France who 
knew that he loved caroling, children of Germany 
among whom he walked, leading the Christ- 
Child by his hand, children of Russia who heard 
him coming in the music of their bells, stranger 
children of our new world to whom he brought 
a merry Christmas. 

We do believe in Santa Claus! 


Found His Laugh 


CORNISH LEGEND 


up as if he had a pain under his green coat. 
His laughter stopped. His brothers called Gran- 
fer Piskey, who poked and punched him, shook 
and rubbed him to no avail. 

“You have lost your laugh,” Granfer Piskey 
told the groaning little man. ‘That was very 
careless of you, for your laugh is needed by 
mortals. Go at once and hunt for it and do not 
join your brothers until it is safely back with 
you again.” 

The country round about Cornwall in England 
is wide and wild, and the piskey was very small, 
but when he knew the sad accident that had 
happened to him, he started away to look for 
his laugh. Soon the sound of his brother’s 
jollity and even the sight of the gray ruins of 
Arthur’s castle were gone and the piskey was 
alone. There was nothing anywhere around 
but the dark shore and the sound of the waves 
and the wind in the dunes. On he went, farther 
and farther, until he suddenly saw two tiny 
hands in gray velvet gloves stretching up through 
the earth at his feet. 

The piskey grasped the hands and pulled. 
Up through the earth came a small gray mole. 
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“‘Who are you, little man in the red cap, out 
alone in the night?’”’ asked the mole. 

“T am the piskey who has lost his laugh,”’ he 
replied. “Up and down and hither and yon I 
must go until I have found it. Can you direct 
me, Lady Mole?”’ 

Lady Mole shook her head sadly. ‘‘Dear me, 
no!” she told him. “I was once a young princess, 
but I was vain and full of false pride, so Merlin, 
the wise man of Arthur’s court, changed me into 
the blind creature you see, doomed always to 
dig tunnels in the ground. I see nothing; I 
have not seen your laugh. Go on until you come 
to the edge of the bog and there you will find the 
little Lantern Man bobbing in and out of the 
rushes. They say that he can find anything in 
the world that is lost.” 

The piskey bade Lady Mole good-night and 
traveled on. There was nothing to show him 
the way, for the moon was covered by a cloud. 
The marsh grass caught his feet and the soft 
sand tried to pull him deep down into its pools 
but on he went until he came to the edge of 
the rough Tor Marsh. There, just as Lady 
Mole had told him, was the Lantern Man, 
small and dusk-colored and as slender as the 
rush stems among which he was flitting. 


“Lantern Man, Lantern Man, stop a moment,” 
the piskey called. “I have lost my laugh. East 
and west, north and south, I must go until I 
have found it. Have you seen it in Tor Marsh 
by the light of your little lantern?” 


The Lantern Man came to the edge of the 
bog and held his light full in the piskey’s face. 
“You are indeed in trouble,” he said, ‘‘but I 
am not the one to help you. Tor Marsh is a 
dark and fearsome place. No laugh could ever 
find its way here. Go on farther until you 
come to the Giant Tregeagle who, like you, 
travels from east to west and from north to 
south. If anyone in all Cornwall has seen your 
lost laugh, it would be he.”’ 

The piskey thanked the little Lantern Man 
and breaking off a stalk of knapweed for a staff 
started on through the dark. On and on he 
went until he came to a place where the shore 
of the Tintagel Sea was strewn with rocks and 
one great shadowed rock arose before him in the 
shape of a man. It was the Giant Tregeagle. 
He sat on the edge of Donzmare Pool, where 
the sea flowed up into the land. He held a 
limpet shell that had a hole in the bottom and 
with this he was trying to dip the pool dry. 

“Giant Tregeagle,’’ shouted the little man, 
“can you help me? I am the piskey who has 
lost his laugh and the Lantern Man said that 
you might have seen it.”’ 

Giant Tregeagle peered down as if he were 
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looking at a grain of sand. “I never search for 
anything but my soul,” he told the piskey. “I 
exchanged it for a castle when I was young but 
I soon grew tired of the castle. Just now I 
am dredging for my soul at the bottom of this 
pool. I am sorry that I cannot help you, but 
you might ask the Bargeman on the other side 
of this water. He was sealed up in a rock for a 
hundred years by the Lady of the Lake, who 
thought that in that way she could keep his 
wisdom hidden; but he is out again and now 
running aferry.”’ And with that Giant Tregeagle 
bent over his leaking limpet shell once more. 

The piskey was tired and discouraged. His 
heart ached for want of his laugh but on he went 
until he came to the far side of Donzmare Pool 
where an old Bargeman warted beside his long 
ferryboat. The piskey sat down on the edge of 
the boat and spoke to him. 

“Bargeman,” he said, “Giant Tregeagle tells 
me that you may help me find my lost laugh. 
Up and down the shore of the Tintagel Sea I 
must go until I have it again.” 


The Bargeman wrapped his long cloak more 
closely about him. ‘Giant Tregeagle would 
be very little help to anyone,” he said. ‘The 
last time I saw him he was making sheaves of 
sand and trying to bind them with sand ropes. 
And your laugh would never be found in so 
desolate a place as this. I will row you over 
to the opposite shore where the Golden Dunes 
lie and there you will find a passage that leads 
to the open sea. It is the passage King Arthur 
took when he was on his way, old and weary, 
to the blessed Isle of Avalon. I know, for I 
ferried him to the Dunes.” 

As this ancient boat, that had the head of a 
dragon upon the prow, moved slowly across the 
dark water, the Bargeman told the piskey that 
his real name was Merlin. Merlin the Wise, 
he was, who remembered King Arthur well, his 
love for his people and his sadness at leaving 
them. He was a king who carried his subject’s 
wrong-doing like wounds, the Bargeman said. 
And now they came to those Dunes where the 


sand was so bright a gold that it lighted the 


night. There was the passage close to the land- 
ing and into it the piskey slipped and ran, ran, 
ran! 

When his breath was gone and his little legs 
weak, the opening gleamed in the moonlight. 
Out he leaped. Why, he had come back home 
again! The ruins of Arthur’s castle stood beside 
Tintagel and the little Lady Mole was waiting 
there to greet him. 

“T see you return alone,” she said. “But 
look; yonder, on the top of a ruined wall, sits 
Arthur and if anyone can help you, he can.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Poems for Christmas 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Christmas Dough 


For Christmas Day the Christmas dough 
Is kneaded high and kneaded low. 
Punch it thick and thump it thin, 
Flatten it out with a rolling-pin. 


In the kitchen’s lots of fun 

When Christmas pie and Christmas bun 
Are kneaded high and kneaded low 
From lovely, squodgy Christmas dough. 


—Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ Porridge Poetry,’ by Hugh Lofting 


Copyright, 1924, Frederick A. Stokes Company 


The Little Young Lambs 


By Patrick CHALMERS 


In the fold 
On the wold! 


There were little young lambs, 


An’ the wind blew so cold 


They laid lee? o’ their dams, 


An’ a shepherd old man 
He leaned over the cotes,? 
An’ a lilt he began 
With a flutter of notes, 
The little young lambs all among; 
Oh, he piped ’em a derry down derry, he did, 
Since they were so young. 
—Copyright, ‘Child Education,” London, England 


A grass-covered hill. 
The direction opposite that from which the wind comes. 
Sheepfold, or place of shelter. 


Lady Year 


The Year’s a lady; this I guess 

Because she likes to change her dress. 

She wears in spring a shy blue-green. 

Her summer dress is golden sheen. 

In autumn, blue is her delight 

And in the winter she wears white. 

At Christmas-time, to make things merry, 
She trims up with a holly berry. 


—From ‘‘Windy Leaf,’’ by Frances Gill 


Copyright, The Macmillan Company 


Thinking 
By K. C. Larr 


I’ve a special little spot 

Where I sit and think a lot. 

It’s a little wooden chair, 

I do all my thinking there; 
Think about the stars and rain, 
Where the birds will build again; 
Think of Jesus in the hay 

And the lambs I saw today. 
Jane she often says to me, 
‘“‘What d’ye think of, Anthony?” 
I can’t bother to explain 

All the things I think to Jane. 


—Copyright, ‘Child Education,’ London, England 


A Christmas Wish 


By MavpEeE Woop HENnry 


To dumb beasts—a Merry Christmas! 
I would I could make you feel 

All happy inside at the gay Yuletide 
With a warming, plenteous meal; 

A Christmas feast with the fixings 
That each of you likes most, 

With every treat that a beast can eat— 
How Id like to be your host! 


There would not be a horse among you, 
Nor a dog or cat astray, 

Nor a creature sad that wouldn’t be glad 
This blessed Christmas day; 

I would gather you all together 
In a feast of joy and mirth, 

Every crippled and old and hungry and cold 
Dumb beast that walks the earth. 


—Our Dumb Animals 


Christmas Rhyme 
By Grorcia ELprepGE HANLEY 


It takes a lot of things, we know, 

To make a Christmas really so— 

The Christmas Star sends light and love 
A-shining on us from above, 

While from our windows every year 

The Christmas Candle beams its cheer. 
On door and window, too, is seen 

The Christmas Wreath, all red and green, 
While from the steeples with a swell 
Comes music from the Christmas Bell. 


And Christmas wouldn’t be a treat 
Without the Christmas Candy sweet. 

And then, the darling Christmas Tree 
With branches full of mystery. 

And last of all, so light and airy, 
The Tree’s own glittering Christmas Fairy. 
With love and laughter, light and mirth, 
We help to cheer this dear old earth; 

With song and dance and jingling rhyme 
We merry make the Christmas time. 


—Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


My Door Is on the Latch Tonight 


By Kare DovGias WIGGIN 


My door is on the latch tonight, 
* The hearth fire is aglow. 
I seem to hear swift passing feet, 
The Christ Child in the snow. 


My heart is open wide tonight 
For stranger, kith or kin. 

I would not bar a single door 
Where Love might enter in. 


—From “The Card,” by special permission 
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Sones AND RuyTHMsS FoR LITTLE FOoLKs. 
rence. Illustrated. 70 pages. E. 
Ltd., Leeds, England. Three Shillings, net. 


Forty-Five Easy Games. By Dorothy D. Pybus. 
trated. Oxford University Press, New York. $0.80. 
RESCHOOL training in England which has 
been the impulse for much of our nursery- 
school work, is responsible for these books, both of 
which will be helpful for the teacher of advanced 
nursery groups and for kindergarten. Miss Law- 
rence is a graduate of the nursery-training center 
at Deptford directed by Margaret Macmillan, 
and now conducts a successful school of her own in 
which she has made some interesting experiments 
in rhythm with preschool groups. Her book 
embodies those rhythmic movements and brief 
bits of song and play which she has found of value 
for this period of child life. ‘Forty-Five Easy 
Games”’ will give healthy happiness to the young 
child who is so frequently left out of organized 
play. The author is doing executive work of a 
truly constructive character in England and 
knows how to entertain and socialize large num- 
bers of children through physical training. 


By F. E. Law- 
J. Arnold and Son, 


Tllus- 


Dickey Byrp. By Elizabeth W ocdruff. 
trated in color and black and white. 
Company, Springfield, Mass. $3.00. 


146 pages. Illus- 
Milton Bradley 


“\NCE there was a little boy and his name was 
Dickey Byrd, and he had an elephant, and 
a camel, and a giraffe, and six wooden soldiers, 


and a real live dog—— 

And their adventures woven Ss 
with the golden thread > 
of companionship be- 


tween a child and his 
playmates make one of 
the most beautiful and 
worthy of the season’s gi 
gift books. The ele- 

phant drops from the 

nursery window one 

night and becomes 
the “‘riding-horse”’ 
for three elves who 


Worthwhile Bookshel 


Vou 


The 
story of the camel who, although he lost his 
cotton-batting stuffing, still achieved his desire 
for a red sash; the pink cake of bathroom soap 
that smelled like violets and became a boat for a 
fairy; the humming-bird who came to Dickey 


live beneath a pile of stones in the garden. 


with a tiny lighted birthday cake tied to its 
back; the escape of Marmalade, the kitten, 
from wild Sally Rabbit, together with ever so 
many other tales of fantasy, are illustrated by 
the finely imaginative color pictures of Gustaf 
Tenggren whose painting expresses the same 
whimsical quality as that of Arthur Rackam. 
Black and white decorations drawn by Carl Emil 
Wehde complete the delight of this most recent 
guide to Fairyland without which the Christmas 
bookshelf would be incomplete. 


INTELLIGENCE Tests. By Walter Fenno Dearborn. 
Illustrated. 336 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2.50. 


N explanatory line is printed beneath the 
title of this work: “Their Significance for 
School and Society.” No one questions the 
importance of direct, accurate diagnosis in the 
case of diseases in school, for the protection of the 
community. So the intelligence test, rightly 
applied, diagnoses the reactions of both the 
problematic and the normal child and is a guide 
when the individual comes to make his adjust- 
ment to the demands of adult life. 
Dr. Dearborn, director of the Psycho-Educa- 


tional Clinic, the Graduate School of Educa- 


tion, Harvard University, believes that our 
tests themselves need comparison and veri- 
fying. The very fact that they are so 
numerous and vary greatly in con- 
tent and results, the fact that so 

b many thousands of children are 
' being automatically graded to- 
day by their means, should 
demand such a com- 
parison. This the 
book makes for us. 
At the same time, 
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HERE is a collection of books that have become best 
sellers with hosts of children, for just such reasons. They 
are brimful of rollicking fun and gay colorful pictures 
of Wee Robin, Cunny Coon, Woody Woodchuck, Big 
Dog Rover, etc. All are beautifully illustrated in two 
colors. All are printed in nice large type, on durable 
paper, with sturdy reinforced binding that will stand the 
pulls and tugs of young readers. And last, they are all 
low in price. You can ae several for the price of one 
elaborate volume which the children 
will not enjoy half so much. 


GOLDTREE AND 
SILVERTREE 
By Katherine D. Morse 

Six short plays that will appeal . 
to the child’s love for dressing up. as 
These plays have their origin in cer- 
tain of the less familiar folk tales. 
They are nicely arranged for reading 
or for simple dramatics. Plenty of 
action, easy amusing dialogue and 
charming illustrations. $.84 


THE GOLDEN TRUMPETS 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
A book which contains poems and stories of a chil- 
dren’s fairyland. Throughout, the stories are fantastic and 
merry and thoroughly satisfying to the imagination. It is 
beautifully illustrated by Helen M. Torrey with colored 
pictures and makes a delightful children’s gift. $.80 


JACK AND SUSAN STORIES 


By Frances M. Darby 


Here you find the every day happenings of two children, Jack and Susan. Their 
many adventures make up the plots for the stories. They are written so charm- 
ingly that they stimulate the young reader to an interest in nature and animals and 
do much toward arousing a real story sense. A collection of riddles are included. 


Illustrations by Helen M. Torrey add to its attractiveness. 


TREASURE TRAILS: 


Pleasant Pathways, Winding Roads 
By Wilhelmina Harper 
and Aymer J. Hamilton 
Two collections of stories and verse for chil- 
dren who have read to themselves for a year or 
two. The stories have all been carefully selected 
from the whole treasury of modern American 
material, and are to be found in no other one 
volume. The page is readable and attractive and 
the illustrations by the Petershams are in two 
colors. PLEASANT PATHWAYS $.84 
WINDING ROADS $.88 


READING TO FIND OUT 


By Frances Ross 

This book is for the-child who loves games; 
who thrills in the discovery of new ones and de- 
lights in finding a novel way of playing the old. 
READING TO FIND 
OUT is the first step and 
playing the game direct- 
ed is the second. The di- 
rections are simple and 
told in a style which is 
easily understood by 
small readers. This book 
contains forty-four 
different games and 
“counting-out” rhymes. 
Illustrated in color. $.60 
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THE LA RUE READERS 
By Mabel Guinnip La Rue 

This a series of books made up of brand-new 
stories. While in outline some of them resem- 
ble the old tales familiar to so many genera- 
tions, their charm and originality have a unique 
appeal. The stories are about Wee Robin, 
Woody Woodchuck, Pig-Pig, the Squirrel, and 
all the other play-fellows of Billy Bang and 
Little Girl Playmate. Many of the same char- 
acters appear again and again and will delight 
children. Irresistibly illustrated in color. 

The series is made up of four books: THE 
F-U-N BOOK, $.68. UNDER THE STORY 
TREE, $.76. IN ANIMAL LAND, $.80. THE 
BILLY BANG BOOK,$.8 4. 


THE STORY-A 


—DAY BOOK 
By Nellie A. Holt 


the ability of very young readers. 
The vocabulary has been selected 
with care and the sentence struc- 
ture is simple enough to be easily 
grasped. The illustrations by 
Violet Moore Higgins will 
quickly inspire the fancy and 
imagination of the child. $.80. 
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A collection of original stories adapted to ee 


5 you 
Sock 


place 
in children's 


hands 


Give children books that they can read themselves. 
They love the thrill of stories within the range of their 
own reading ability. They like to be able to read when 
and where and what they want. They like to see the 
pictures while they read—bright, gay, rollicking pic- 
tures, full of action, and a riot of color. They like to 
read about familiar characters that talk in natural, 
everyday language. These are the kind of books they 
love and treasure and read over and over 
again. These are the books to give them. 
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THE EASY BOOK 
By Jean Y. Ayer 

Hereisabook planned especially 
for the very little girl and boy who 
are just beginning to read. The sen- 
tences are short and clear, made 
out of a vocabulary of only eighty- 
seven different words. Every sen- 
tence ties up with and explains the 
‘ picture which it accompanies. The 
book is primarily a picture-book which will hold the at- 
tention of the child and start him reading easily and 
happily. $.28 

LITTLE UGLY FACE 

and Other Indian Tales 

By Florence Claudine Coolidge 


This is a group of Indian myths and folk tales.full of col- 
or and lively interest. Many are simple adaptations of actual 
Indian stories; others are original, but based on authentic 
Indian beliefs and customs. $.80 
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it makes a distinct contribution to present test- 
ing theory and contains a strong argument for 
tests which will more nearly gauge general intel- 


ligence than do those now available. The 
author does not pre-suppose any advance knowl- 
edge of the subject of intelligence testing. At 
the same time; the discussion is of such a nature 
that it will be of value and interest to those 
who have had considerable experience with tests. 
This book will not only be valuable as a regular 
text in courses in intelligence testing, but may 
also be used as a supplementary text in an intro- 
ductory course in which such a book as Terman’s 
‘““Measurement of Intelligence”’ is used. 


A PracticaL HeattH ProGcram. By Daniel J. 
Kelly. Monograph No. 1. School Health Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 

HE School Health Bureau, through which 

this pamphlet is distributed, has an advisory 

educational group including, among others, Miss 
Julia Wade Abbot, Director of Kindergartens, 
Philadelphia; Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant 
Superintendent Public Schools, Newton, Mass.; 
Dean John W. Withers, School of Education, 
New York University and Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The monograph, issued with this 
authoritative approval and distributed upon 
application, gives an organized, tested program 
for practical school-health supervision. Weight 
vards and balanced diet suggestions for adults 
and children may also be obtained from the same 
source. 

In THE CHILD’s WORLD. 
trated. 443 pages. 
field, Mass. $2.40. 

HIRTY-five years ago Emilie Poulsson, a 

young teacher who was doing pioneer work 
in introducing the kindergarten in this country, 
prepared a book of stories and informational 
talks for young children. She classified her 
material to meet the needs and interests of the 
child’s year as he followed the seasons and their 
gifts, from apples and migrating birds of the 
autumn to the time when the trees were again 
bright with bloom and held the nests. of return- 
ing birds. Each division of this book was 
accompanied by a reading list for the teacher 
and mother, and a suggested list of further 
stories with their sources. The book contained, 
in addition to many stories by Miss Poulsson 
who was even then a recognized writer, the work 
of such authors as were at that time well known 
in children’s literature. She called her book 

“In the Child’s World.”’ 

The publishers printed what was a very large 
edition for the educational field at that time, 
one thousand copies. In three weeks these 
thousand copies were completely exhausted and 


By Emilie Poulsson. Illus- 
Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
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a second edition had to be ordered. Since then 
‘In the Child’s World” has been serving the 
educational and home needs of children through 
succeeding printings to the extent of eighty- 
two thousand, five hundred copies. This 
remarkable life of a book is commemorated 
this year by a new edition which will find the 
same welcome as the first one, for the generations 
of children who have been born since it was 
written have found themselves in the same 
world which Miss Poulsson charted so carefully 
for them. Her stories and “morning talks’”’ are 
still their guides in a shifting period that will be 
significant only in so far as it keeps its hold 
upon the old verities. 

Holidays, daily food, shelter, clothing, the 
friendship and service of the animal world, what 
other children are thinking and doing, the woods, 
waters and sky, these are the substance of ‘‘In 
the Child’s World,’ offered in short telling 
prose and poetry. If a child may have only one 
story book, if the teacher or mother needs only 
one reference work, let it be this. 


THe Coror-Cuassics. Candyland. Henny 
Penny. The Three Bears. Wee Willie Winkie. Peter 
Rablit. Three Little Kittens. Boxed in sets of siz. 


Illustrated in full color. 
Springfield, Mass. $0.75. 
OT too bulky to bulge from the top of a 
Christmas stocking, but large indeed with 
child joy, these gayly colored editions of the 
classics of childhood come to us in a fresh and 
delightful edition. The text is the rhyme and 
story treasure of more generations of younglings 
than we can remember, full of instinctive interest 
and making ready for an early grasp of reading. 
The little books, small enough for the smallest 
hands to hold in loving grasp, glow with color on 
every page. The box in which the six books fit 
-apably is a hint of the library bookease which the 
little owner will some day fill because his begin- 
ning interest in stories was satisfied. 

There is an increasing demand for such books 
as this for the nursery school, the kindergarten 
and the primary grade book corner. Their sturdy 
binding and bright color, together with the large, 
plain text, recommend the “Little Color-Classics’’ 
highly for such school adoption. 


McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 


ROLLER BEARS AND THE SAFEWAY TRIBE. By Edith Foz. 
Pictures from cut-outs by Marguerite, Fugard, George and 
Billy. 259 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$0.96. 

“THE fourth-grade children of the Jefferson 

School of Bakersfield, California, had a Safe- 
way Tribe, their classroom group for safety 
education, which was as interesting as the tribe 
of similar name from which this supplementary 
reader takes its title. Their teacher, with the 
help of more than a hundred boys and girls as 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 


For Kindergarten and Youngest Readers 


A STORY GARDEN | 
for Little Children 
MAUD LINDSAY 


THE CHOOSING 
BOOK 


By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrations in Color. $1.50 


A STORY GARDEN 
For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 


Every Story Illustrated. $1.50 


Unlike many “simple” stories, 
which are merely pretty little noth- 
ings, Miss Lindsay’s have point and 
truth that even the young child can 
understand. 


A unique collection of whimsical 
tales of the olden days to amuse 
modern children from six to ten. 


-THE STORY-TELLER BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 
For Little Children A Book for Little Readers 


By MAUD LINDSAY 
By MAUD LINDSAY Illustrations in Color. $1.50 
Illustrations in Color. $1.50 


“The big road” is the Southern term for the highway leading 


This book takes its name from the wandering minstrel or to town, and little Bobby and his father and mother find 
“story-teller” of the Middle Ages, who was the most welcome that it constantly leads to a delightful acquaintance with 
of all guests in the opinion of eididven. nature and to very pleasant friendships. For children from 


five to seven. 


THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD’S STORY-BOOK 


Ps | By KATHLEEN P. STONE 


TOY SHOP) THE TOY SHOP 


MAUD LINDSAY 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


Picture Jacket in Full Color and 12 Illus- 
trations in Two Colors. Large Type. $1.50 


Picture Jacket and Frontispiece in Col- 
ors, and Other Illustrations. $1.50 


The great value of these twelve 
charming homelike stories is in the fact 
that no word or sentence is beyond the 
comprehension of a young child. Par- 
ents do not like tobe obliged to stop to 
explain meanings, hence these stories 
are told just as the children want them. 


A book of happy children and their 
toys, told in simple fashion. There 
are no talking animals nor other 
freaks in this delightfully natural 
book for children of four to seven. 


By COLLEEN BROWNE KILNER 
LA-LA MAN IN MUSIC LAND Illustrated by Carmen L. Browne. Printed in Two Colors. Quarto. $1.50 


“La-La Man” appeals to children, and in delightful verses gives them the rudiments of music in a clever way they cannot forget. 
As a gift-book that instructs, this will delight the child, while as a means of interesting him in music, it will please the parents. 


THREE GATES 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN KOREA 


By EDNA A. BROWN By ILHAN NEW 
Picture Jacket and Illustrations in Color. $1.50 Illustrations from Photographs. $1.25 
This story tells about Polly and her dearest doll, Fair The writer of this latest of the “Children of Other Lands 
Rosamond; about Kerry Crumb, the Irish terrier; and Books” tells his life story with a sincerity that will interest 
Mittens, the kitten, and other friends of this lovable little girl. children as well as their elders. 


SONG DEVICES AND J INGLES Music by Author. ee Sy eens eens Jacket in Colors. $1.50 


A book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and mothers. It appeals to all children by the 
freshness of its material and the variety of its contents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN KINDERGARTEN BOOKS By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have 

With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten grades, and they are estab- 

By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER lished in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 


FINGER PLAYS, with Music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 
The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, $1.50. 
the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from the good music THE yy a 7g and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 
with the melodiousness that children love. FATHER and BABY PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO., - - - BOSTON | 
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collaborators, has assembled the experiences of 
the tribe, and four children have illustrated the 


book with cut-out pictures. The children’s 
inspiration came from the fact that the project 
was self-initiated. They studied safety ways, 
made badges, erected signs and patrolled the 
streets in addition to putting into practice new 
ideas for their organization. The part of their 
teacher was that of educating the group to feel 
that avoiding danger, or courageously facing it if 
this is unavoidable, is as thrilling for children of 
today as it was for Indian children of long ago. 

The end papers of the book are reproductions 
of a town map made by the Safeway Tribe. It 
bears this explanation: ‘Here are some trails 
in and out of Bakersfield. Of course there is 
only room on one small map for just a few 
interesting places and things. ‘There wasn’t even 
room in the park to put the monkey pole or swim- 
ming pool! And neither could we find space for 
the other two directions. But where the sun is 
coming over the mountain is east.”’ 

Books written and pictured by their con- 
temporaries have a unique touch upon childhood. 
When the book combines child authorship with 
child education, an unusually happy combination 
results. 


Perer Rapsit’s Atmanac. By Beatrix Potter. Illus- 
trated in color. Frederick Warne and Co., New York. 
$0.75. 


Friendly, understanding and colorful, Peter 
Rabbit has been childhood’s daily companion for 
more than two generations. With his relations 
and neighbors, he has formed a charmed circle 
of the seasons in which those animals children 
love keep hearth fires burning, plant gardens and 
celebrate the holidays that are gayer in our young 
years than at any other time during life. 

It is then most fitting that there should be a 
“Peter Rabbit Almanac” small enough for fitting 
into one’s pocket and as complete as teacher’s 
or mother’s “daily reminder”’ with which the new 
year is begun and pleasantly tallied. Colored 
pictures of this most loved of all story characters 
show Peter digging his way through drifts, posting 
a valentine, braving March winds, picking red 
apples and keeping up with all the other round-the- 
year happenings. Every four to six year old 
child we know needs this almanac. 


SoctaL Science Reapers. By Helen S. Read. 
by Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. Reed. Grandfather’s 
Farm. A Story About Boats. An Engine’s Story. 
An Airplane Ride. 36 pages each. Illustrated in color. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 80.30. 


Edited 


HE new term in primary education, social 
science, is somewhat misleading to the ama- 
teur in pedagogy. Reduced to its simplest defini- 
tion, it means that the schools are beginning much 
earlier in the curriculum than heretofore to take 
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children out into life, particularly neighborhood 
and community life. The meaning of this change 
from school desks to market place, dock and land- 
ing field is that of meaningful contact with the 
amazing stuff from which life is spinning itself 
these days. Childhood education takes its im- 
pulse from observing, touching, trying to co- 
operate, recording. 

These new readers in social science have been 
prepared by a kindergarten-primary teacher in the 
progressive system of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
under the editorship of Professor Hill of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and an instructor 
in the department of kindergarten-first-grade 
education of the same institution. From the 
sturdy, gay covers to the last page of colored pic- 
tures, beautiful in the simplicity of their composi- 
tion and illustrative quality, these readers are 
valuable and modern. The author and artist 
of the series have made a study of children’s 
interests based on over four hundred records of 
children’s activities in different school systems 
and a check list of thirty-six supervisors. The 
content and pictures are selected from the most 
universal interests of children. The vocabulary, 
though apparently different from that of most 
readers, shows that approximately eighty per 
cent of the words check with the Gates word 
list, and that ten per cent not checking with this 
list are words related to outstanding interests. 


‘‘Keep-Well’’ Slogan in Child Health 


The mothers of Minneapolis are being educated 
by the keep-well clinics, which have been con- 
ducted in that city to realize that the periodic 
examination of their children is worth paying for. 
Attendance at the free clinics became so heavy 
that the physicians were unable to examine all the 
children, and, as a consequence, private physicians 
are offering a keep-the-child-well service in their 
offices at a flat rate, which is considerably less 
than their regular office fee. A minimum family 
income, varying somewhat with the number of 
children, has been decided on as the factor deter- 
mining whether the mother shall be entitled to 
the service of the free clinic, and many mothers 
who formerly took their children to the clinic now 
take them to the family physician. 


Nearly 6,000 more child health conferences 
were conducted by physicians during the fiscal 
year 1927 than were held in the preceding year, 
according to figures made public by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor in its annual report of the administration 
of the maternity and infancy act. Child-health 
conferences conducted by physicians, at which 
children were examined and their mothers were 
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THEY HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 


“Action, Imitation, and Fun Series” 
By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of readers based on stories dear to childish hearts, and are carefully graded, and form an ideal series 
through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE | PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 


( Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words No words in the voesbulary of this book can overtax or even 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain the the ‘The 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the of. 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


“Reynard the Fox’? must keep up curiosity and interest at white 


a heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made Wolly Ginatented with ovisine) drewines 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter, 
Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold it has’seemed to me to be based upon psychological principles 
in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. more fully than any primer I know. The material is of interest to 
the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to 
» let the learner become familiar with them most effectively.” 
RED RIDING HOOD —THE SEVEN KIDS 
Childhood delights to go over and over again the dear old JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS— 


BE 
story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginary or real, SLEEPING BEAUTY : ; 
once made familiar ; Graphically illustrated. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and straightforward language of those early davs when the world was 
the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest young, and are arranged in development of story and in progress 
that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. of verbal and phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of 

» experience, of careful child-study and of a veritable love for the 
little ones. 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
Fully illustrated. > 
The folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt Chadwick in so ingenious THE THREE PIGS 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readi- : ; : 
ness in reading at sight. Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
She does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 


The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 
gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the 
first reader. 


developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


ORDER BLANK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
54 Clayton Street, Dorchester Sta., Mass.: 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


For a limited time we will send any three of these titles 


Enclosed find $............ eae copies of ACTION SERIES of 
for $1.50, or four for $2.00. Send in your order promptly. desired titles as listed by me on separate sheet of paper. 
If you are not now a subscriber for Primary Education-Pop- | Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription for PRIMARY EDU- 


CATION -POPULAR EDUCATION, and please send me the following 
copy of ‘‘Action, Imitation, and Fun Series,’’ free. 


azine with a wealth of practical aids and devices—a magazine | (Name of book) 


that is pedagogically sound and edited by Miss Florence Hale— 


ular Education, and you desire a helpful professional mag- | 


send for your subscription, price $2.00 per year, and choose | ee a8: 
any one of these titles as a gift, postpaid, free of charge. | Street 


State 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Publishers, 
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given advice, were a feature of the work in thirty- 
six of the forty-five states co-operating under the 
act, and in the Territory of Hawaii. There were 
21,347 such conferences during the year at which 
136,813 infants and preschool children were exam- 
ined. The number of such conferences in the 
fiscal year 1926 was 15,524. 

Prenatal conferences conducted by physicians 
were included in the work of twenty-two states, 
the Bureau reports. There were 3,231 such 
conferences, attended by 17,762 expectant 
mothers. Eleven states reported a total of 1,808 
combined child-health and prenatal conferences 
conducted by physicians, at which 1,263 mothers 
and 27,382 infants and preschool children were 
examined. Over 35,000 children were inspected 
by nurses in twenty-five states in which health 
conferences were held, with no physician present. 
There were 6,273 such conferences, usually held 
in connection with baby-weighing stations or in 
counties to which maternity and infancy nurses 
were assigned. 


Japan Safeguards Her Children 

Traffic is giving way to children in Tokyo. 
How far the “Flowery Kingdom” has accepted 
the motor car and shelved the jinrikisha is tragic- 
ally indicated by the 2,500 child victims of street 
accidents in that city last year. And now the 
city fathers of Tokyo have accepted an even more 
modern development than the motor car and have 
set apart sections of two hundred streets for chil- 
dren to play in after school hours, traffic being 
stopped on these streets from 1 to 5 p.m. The 
city officials are also endeavoring to establish 
more playgrounds, but they have been balked in 
their purpose by the difficulty of acquiring proper 
sites. 

Children who “graduate” from the well-baby 
clinic, which was started a year ago for babies 
born in St. Luke’s International Hospital in 
Tokyo, will now have the advantage of the habit 
clinic which the hospital has just organized for 
their special benefit. Classes will be held for 
mothers in the training and physical care of their 
children of preschool age. ‘The roll of the well- 
baby clinic now numbers over six hundred babies. 
A Japanese woman graduate of the Univerity of 
Michigan, who for six years was assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of pediatrics of its college 
of medicine, has charge of the well-baby clinic. 


Promoting the Kindergarten 


The law is a powerful ally. In eleven states, 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Maine, ‘Texas, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa 
and New Mexico, already the parents of young 
children have the law on their side with regard 
to the establishment of kindergartens on petition. 
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This winter the question will come before the 
legislatures in a number of other states. The 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, always alert to forward 
any movement that will bring about the proper 
training of the four and five year old child, is 
offering free literature for a country-wide educa- 
tion on this subject, also advice and clerical 
assistance to parent-teacher associations and other 
organizations working for the passage of a manda- 
tory-on-petition law. It has field secretaries in 
thirty-nine states. 

There never was a time when educators were so 
insistent on the importance of the early years. 
The women and the men who are awake should 
make themselves heard in their own communities 
and in their state legislatures through their 
representatives. There is no bigger work for a 
person to be engaged in than championing the 
cause of proper early training for little children. 


What Makes a Good Citizen? 


Schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, propose this 
year to give parents a new understanding of the 
character and social value of their children. As 
the result of a two-year study by a committee of 
principals the pupils are to be graded in four 
elements of character. In addition to blanks 
recording the standing in spelling, reading and 
writing, the new report cards carry spaces for 
ranking effort, courtesy, co-operation and de- 
pendability. ‘The purpose is to bring about a 
closer relationship between the school and the 
home in character-building. The new items for 
grading will give fathers and mothers an indica- 
tion of how their children compare with others in 
school relationships. 

The committee found that the brilliant child is 
sometimes without value as a social agency. 
In a statement explaining their recommendations 
the members stated: ‘These brilliant children 
may be failures in the matter of social govern- 
ment, in trustworthiness or in their dealings with 
others. Often we find the mediocre child of more 
social value to the community than the brilliant 
child.” 

By grading children in desirable behavior 
parents will be better able to understand their 
children and to bring about changes in their 
character during the period of their development. 


Readings in Child Training 


The Child Study Association of America has 
just issued a new book list, “Suggestions for a 
Parent’s First Bookshelf.” This list contains 
twenty-five titles, with author, publisher and 
price, and should be extremely valuable to any 
one who is doing serious reading along the lines 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF SIX TO TEN 


MISS 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
Illustrated by Janet Laura Scott 
$1.50 


At least, her mother Ada—age 6%4— 
thinks so. And so would you if you could 
hear how very sympathetic Angelina can be 
and how intelligently she talks things over 
with her dear, dear mother. 

So you see it’s really not surprising at all 
that Miss Angelina Adorable should have a book named 
after her .. a very adorable book about Mrs. Cackle, the 
brown hen—and Saucy Susy, the cow—and Nip, the lame 
chicken—and all the other interesting people and things a 
young miss encounters on her thrilling journey to girlhood 
...a book by Mary Graham Bonner whose memories of 
childhood dreams and fancies are unfailingly clear and true. 


THE FLYING HORSE 


By KASIMIR AND OLGA KOVALSKY 
$1.75 


Out in far-off Russia, they 
tell the thrilling tale of a poor 
farm boy and a remarkable 
flying horse ....a horse who 
could fly above mountains and 
rivers and seas—though he 
had no wings at ail. 

For adventure, they flew to a silver mountain and cap- 
tured the glamorous Tzar-Ptitza, the Fire-Bird. 

For romance, they kidnapped the lovely Czarina and freed 
the Great Whale, who, as everyone knows, once lay across 
the sea with an entire village upon his back. And lastly, 
thanks to the Flying Horse, Ivan became Czar of all Russia. 

Today, the astonishing legend of Ivan and his faithful 
Flying Horse is told in beautiful flowing prose for children 
.... imaginative children, of six to ten. 

And the exotic color illustrations of Wanda Petrunkevitch 
help make The Flying Horse one of the loveliest of all the 
books ever published for children. 


MRS. CUCUMBER GREEN 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
Illustrated in color by Janet Laura Scott 
$1.50 


The story has to do with a little girl—a very real little 
girl—and her family of dolls and toys who reside back of her 
bed in what is known as four Green Lane. There is Mr: 
Gerken, the wooden butcher, and Mr. Ottaway, the wooden 
grocer and they provide the best of nourishing food for her 
doll children whom she loves so devotedly. Above all there 
is Alice Gustava Ariel Star Jewel Bright Carol Carmen Cu- 
cumber Green, called Allie Baa for short—her beloved rag 
doll, the most understanding, sympathetic, loving rag doll 
in the world. 

As pictured by Janet Laura Scott, the illus- 
trations are a tribute to beautiful color con- 
ception. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Presenting a Masterpiece in 
Beautiful Gift Books for Small Children— 
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DICKEY BYRD 


By ELIZABETH WOODRUFF 


Such exciting things seem to happen right 
out by the front porch and sometimes almost 
under the kitchen window. 


There are Dickey Byrd’s soldiers, every man 
of them as brave as can be. 


Then there are the naughty elves, always up 
to mischief. 


And who would suspect that 
fairies are right out by the side gate; and who 
would ever guess that a bold, bad bat lives up 
in the butternut tree. 


Sometimes, things are very scary, but mostly 
lots of fun, and almost any boy would like to 
live for a while in Dickey Byrd’s garden. 

Elizabeth Woodruff has caught all of child- 
hood’s earnest exploration of the great new 
world. A beautiful book...even grown-ups 
will enjoy the illustrations by Gustaf Tenggren 
and the charming decorations by Carl Emil 
Wehde. An ideal gift book. 


Printed in large, clear type on fine rag paper. 
Artistically bound. 9x12 inches. Price $3.00. 


Dickey Byrd 


dy ELIZABETH WOODRUEF2O 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAF TENGGREN 
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A DELIGHTFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS 


| Peter Rabbit's Almanac for 1929 | 


if 


of child training. This bookshelf is the result of 
careful thought and has been prepared by leaders 
in child training and the Bibliography Committee 
of the Child Study Association of America. ‘The 
price is 5 cents. 


Making Child Welfare Visual 


“The Preschool Days of Betty Jones’ is the 
in full coler by Beatrix Potter, illus- title of a new educational film strip prepared by 
* trating the 12 months of the year. |} the Children’s Bureau for general distribution. 
: Size 5x 3% ins.,stout boards, || Lhe standards of care necessary for the mental 
| inset color pictures front and back. || and physical welfare of children from one to six 

| ALLTHE DESIGNS ARE ENTIRELY || Years of age are illustrated in a series of pictures 
NEW. 75 Cents. || with explanatory captions. Cleanliness, the right 
tor | kind of food, regular sleeping hours, daily sun 
|| baths, wholesome recreation, the formation of 
‘| correct habits, and character formation are 
| among the subjects stressed. 

A series of ten posters on prenatal and infant 
care has been prepared by the American Medical 
Association in co-operation with the Children’s 
Bureau. The posters are 20 inches by 28 inches, 
in bright colors, and are suitable for use in health 
centers and conferences. They cover such sub- 
jects as prenatal care, birth registration, physical 
care of the baby, mental hygiene, diet, and recrea- 
FREDERICK WARNE & CoO.., Ltd. tion. A number of sets will be added to the 

New York, N.Y. | Children’s Bureau loan collection of exhibit 

|| material. Information concerning the purchase 

of the posters will be furnished on request by the 

American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 

born Street, Chicago, Illinois, or by the Children’s 

Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 


IN BOOK FORZ7K 


With colored front, and 12 drawings | 


} LITTLE BOOKS for LITTLE FOLK 
| MOTHER GOOSE, by Kate Greenaway 


'| Illustrated in color throughout. Probably the dainti- 
i} est little volume ever illustrated by this famous artist. 


$1.00 


KATE GREENAWAY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 


with an illustration for every day, and 12 colored plates. 


$1.25 


Story-Telling in Child Study 
(Continued from page 7) 
material is gathered for the study of children’s 
literature interests. 

It is also to be noted that new roads are being 
searched in our story-telling. There exist circles 
of story-tellers and also circles in which story- 
tellers are children and adolescents, not adults. 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


“GREAT MASTERS” 
A Home Toy for Children 


This attractive scrapbook of brown-toned paper and illus- 


trated stiff board cover includes 100 color miniatures of 
paintings by great masters and a booklet, “Picture Talks 
for Children,” by Maude I. G. Oliver, giving the full story 
of each picture. By the use of faithful color, these prints 
offer an accurate conception of the original. The title and 
name of the artist are indicated on each little print. 
Discriminating parents are delighted with this scrapbook. 


Postpaid $3.00 


Write for prospectus of complete miniature print 
series and loose-leaf texts. Free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. A.C. 424 Madison Ave., 


New York City 
MID-WESTERN BRANCH: 210 PALMER HOUSE SHOPS, CHICAGO 


Stories are sometimes related from one book, 
sometimes compiled from many literature sources, 
sometimes created by the story-teller or are the 
re-telling of his own experiences on a trip or 
voyage. Several theoretical books on story- 
telling exist in Russia. There are also Russian 
collections of stories for telling We have a 
short course in story-telling in many preschool 
departments of our Russian normal schools. 
This course is theoretical and praetical We 
have had some conferences on_ story-telling. 
Besides this educational story-telling there is 
also artistic story-telling from the podium for 
public recreation. But I do not speak of it 
because the topic of my article is only educational 
story-telling for children. 


| 

| 
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Bringing Art to the Country School 
(Continued from page 14) 


another sense, that of hearing. A_ few 
well-chosen records,—Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song,” “Morning” from the Peer Gynt suite, 
“Morning” and ‘“The Storm” from the Overture 
to William Tell, “The Swiss Echo Song’ and 
“The Angelus,’—together with at least one 
record of songs and one of a whistling imitation 
used with pictures or with windows and doors 
wide open, will be a permanent, uplifting influ- 
ence. 

The art teacher should be judged not alone 
by the work of her classes, but rather by the 
environment she creates, by the response to 
beauty which she secures from the class. The 
study of color should result not only in appre- 
ciating well-known pictures but in the ability to 
use good taste in selecting a necktie, a sweater, 
a dress, a hair ribbon or a Christmas gift. Stud- 
ies in line, mass and design should be reflected 
in the arrangement of the schoolroom, individual 
desks and personal belongings in the pupil’s own 
room. ‘The value of picture study in teaching 
appreciation of beauty is recognized, but artistry 
in the schoolroom, which may be created for five 
hours every school day by the teacher, has 
received less emphasis in our supervisory work. 
The teacher may not have personal beauty or 
be able to paint pictures, but she must have a 
love of the artistic in her heart and express this 
in her surroundings. 


Geography and the Village Child 


(Continued from page 20) 


To answer the first question it is necessary 
to know the various elements that make up the 
natural environment of New England. These 
elements are surface, bedrock, soil, air, water, 
plants and animals. In dealing with the second 
question the task is to see how the surface, soil, 
climate, plants and animals control or influence 
the activities of the people. The most important 
human activities to be studied in relation to 
natural environment are the ways of making a 
living. Games and recreations are also human 
activities which are largely influenced by the 
natural environment. 

New England as a living place is described in 
terms of surface, rivers, lakes, building stone, 
climate and forests. The ways in which people 
make a living and find recreation are discovered 
in a study of farming, manufacturing, quarrying, 
fishing, commerce, cities and summer resorts. 
The attractiveness of New England farms, lakes, 
rivers, forests, mountains, seashore and the cool- 
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_ 34 Beacon Street, Boston 


TOY TOWN 
THE GAY KITCHEN 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 


ALL CAREFULLY GRADED 


ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Little, Brown & Company, 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission 
and Promotion. By Mary M. Regn, Ph.D. 136 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

An investigation and evaluation of present practices in the 
progress and failure of children in kindergarten and first grade. 


Parent-Child Relationships. By Grertrrupe Laws, Ph.D. 
' 57 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


A study of the attitudes and practices of parents concerning 
social adjustment of children. 


The Relation between Early Language Habits and Early 
Habits of Conduct Control. By Erne: B. Warina, 
Ph.D. 125 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the dependability of the relationship between 
language habits and habits of conduct control. 


Negativism of Pre-School Children. By Martrua May 
Reyno.tps, Ph.D. 126 pp Cloth, $1.50. 
This study attempts to add to the knowledge of negativism 
(contrariness) of pre-school children and to point out certain 
considerations which may assist parents and teachers in under- 
standing this type of behavior. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers Colleges NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


221 East 20th Street, Chicaga 


|| Grade I.—Toy Town, Blaisdell, 
The Kelpies, Blaisdell, ....... 
Grade I].—Out in the Kitchen, Sherman, 70c |} 
The Gay Kitchen, Sherman, |} 
| Under The Maple Tree, Myer, ..........................70¢ |} 
Grade III.—The Bad Little Rabbit, Bigham, 75c 

(By the author of ‘‘Merry Animal Tales’’) 

Old Testament Stories, Grover, ........................ 85c |] 
A Quart of Moonlight, Sherman, 80c 
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For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘““ACME’’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and | 
they will hold their § 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


STANDARD OMEGA 
CRAYONS A 

DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
ALWAYS \ to meet the require- 


ments of the most 
RELIA BLE 


exacting users 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS | 
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ness of the air, which make this region a great 
recreational center, should be developed chiefly 
through a study of the pictures in the geography 
text and many other pictures gathered from 
various sources, such as railway guides and 
advertising matter of summer resorts. 

Ask the children to give several short sen- 
tences describing the surface, soil, climate, 
streams and plant life of the locality in which 
they live. Such sentences as the following may 
be given: 


The home locality has a level surface. 

The soil is deep and fertile. 

The summers are hot and the winters are cold. 
There are few forests left. 


Have the pupils write several sentences describ- 
ing the surface, soil, climate, streams, and plant 
life of New England. Such sentences as the 
following will be written: 


The surface of New England is rugged. 

The soil is thin and stony. 

The rivers have many falls or rapids. 

The summers of New England are cool, the 
winters are very cold and much snow falls. 

There are many large forests in New England. 


Ask the pupils to tell what kind of pictures 
they would use to describe the locality in which 
they live, as the pictures in the text are used to 
describe the geography of New England. Which 
of the New England pictures are wholly different 
from those we would use to describe our home 
locality? 

The home locality is, after all, closely related 
to the farthest point of the world’s surface that 
we try to bring to the pupil’s vision. The whole 
field of geography must therefore be a field for 
the observation of human adjustments which 
man is called upon to make to his habitat. 


How the Piskey Found His Laugh 
(Continued from page 51) 


The piskey was puzzled. Only a great dark 
*clough bird, its bill and legs blood-red, sat upon 
the castle wall, but the Lady Mole clapped her 
small hands. ‘You may know it for Arthur,” 
she told the piskey, ‘by the marks of wounds 
it carries upon its bill and legs.” 

So the piskey called up to the clough bird. 
“T am the unhappy piskey,” he cried, ‘“‘who has 
lost his laugh. Have you seen it?” 

The bird answered in human speech. “I 
saw your laugh just now,” he said, ‘‘a little, 
gay thing gone wild in the grass down there 
among the stones. There it is now. Catch it 
before it is off again.” 

There it was! The piskey caught his runaway 


— 
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little laugh in his two tiny hands. He hugged 
it close to his heart and up it climbed until it 
reached his chin and tucked itself away in the 
dimples around his mouth, very glad to be at 
home again. 

The piskey joined his brothers in the magic 
ring, and round and round they danced for the 
happiness of mortal children. But the piskey 
who had found his laugh was merrier than all 
the rest, for he knew a secret. If he were to 
lose his laugh again he could find it. Not in 
Tor Marsh, or Donzmare Pool, or among the 
lonely Dunes. He would find it at home where 
the Round Table had left a fairy ring in the turf 
and brave King Arthur in the form of a bird 
with blood-red legs and bill, watched Tintagel 
Sea from an old castle wall. 


* Ravine or cleft in the rocks. 


A Christmas Dream 
(Continued from page 25) 


some things on ahead and not to look into cup- 
boards and corners too much. 

SamMMy and NaTHALIE: Yes, yes! 

BARBARA: Well, when I went for her handker- 
a yesterday, a bundle stuck out from under her 

ed! 

SaMMy and NATHALIE: 
What was in it? 

BarBARA: Well, I peeped just a little. 

Sammy: Oh, what was it? 

NATHALIE: Tell us! Tell us! 

BarBARA: Of course I won’t tell a secret of 
Santa Claus and Mother’s! Of course not! But 
I think I know. Don’t you wish you knew, too? 

NATHALIE (turns to right of stage): What’s 
that? Oh, it’s Christmas earols! (The children 
listen. Carols are heard off-stage. 
groups of children may participate here.) We must 
go to bed now. Mother must be waiting. (The 
children exit and Sandman enters, accompanied by 
Wink and Blink.) 

SANDMAN: It’s time Santa Claus was here. I 
hope he doesn’t forget these children for they’ve 
been so good. Come Wink! Come Blink! Run 
to the windows and look out. Can you see 
Santa Claus? 

WINK (left): No, there’s no one in sight. 

BuInK (right): I see someone in a sleigh. He’s 
dressed in red and his sleigh is piled full. It must 
be Santa Claus! 

SANDMAN: Yes, it must be Santa Claus! 

BuinKk: He’s stopping here. He’s coming in. 
(Santa Claus enters.) 

Santa: Hello, everyone! Are the children 
asleep? Show me their dreams, Master Sand- 
man, for tonight I hope to make them all come 
true! 


Yes! Yes! Hurry! 


One or several 
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i 
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THE WISE MEN 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
THE CHRISTMAS WREATH 
SANTA CLAUS 


i 
i 
Beautiful transparencies with the true Christmas spirit. Hand- 
colored in moonlight blues and greens especially prepared to give an 
intense yet soft and transparent color, with figures in silhouette. Fas- 
i tened to the windowpane, they give pleasure through the entire | 

i 

i 


Christmas season, forming unusual and charming gifts. 


| These transparencies are an ideal Christmas decoration for school 
ii or home. Their conspicuous position and the exquisite effect of the 
il light through the soft colors and translucent stars, moon, and win- 
dow make them a most striking and attractive feature in any room. 
i} 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


“Charming.” ‘ Quite unusual in their artistic value.”” (Quoted | 
from Miss Garrison’s ‘‘ Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 
dren,’’ one of the Series on Childhood Education edited by Patty | 
Smith Hill.) 


i 
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i 


Set of four transparencies, each 94 x 12 inches, postpaid, $1.50 
(Formerly $3.00) 
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7 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, 


BOSTON, MASS. || 


Children Love 
These Attractive | 
Holiday Cut-outs | 


Thanksgiving and Christ- 


: mas are almost here. 
Cc Have you planned the 
PO/ TER: PATTERNS holiday posters for the 


schoolroom and for the || 
children to take home? || 
Have you plenty of cut- || 
out material for the holi- || 
day sand tables? Here are a few cut-outs which || 
are especially appropriate for this season. 


XMAS POSTER PATTERNS 


8471 —Santa Claus and his sleigh and reindeer, and toys 
galore. Twelve large sheets of pictures, 17 in. x 22 in. 
Price, each, 85c. 


PILGRIM VILLAGE | 
8306—The Pilgrim families, Indians, wigwams, log cabins, || 
canoes, trees, and the good ship Mayflower. Price, 50c. 

| SANTA CLAUS 


8363—This cut-out of a village Christmas, complete with || 
everything from church to tree, is most appealing. || 
Price, 50c. 


Send for Special Booklet of Cut-outs 


| THOMAS CHARLES CO. | 
|| 2249 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO | 
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DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


ENGRAVING 


Specializing 


in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 


Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sand table work, natural history 


study, 
models for drawing. 


object illustration in story-telling or for 
They are scroll-sawed in ac- 


curate shapes and relative sizes on good quality 
wood, with details of each printed in color on two 


sides and mounted on wooden standards. 


in two sets as follows: 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
8458 Twelve animals: 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, 
Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. 


Assorted, one each, in box. 
Price- per $1.50 


Made 


WILD ANIMALS 


$459 Twelve pieces extra 
large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 
ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


Price, per set....... $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


70 Park St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COMPANY 
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Bunk: I’m sure they 
Did you bring candles? 


Santa: Of course! (Produces them and Wink 
puts them on tree. At this point in the play the 
children’s dreams of Christmas gifts they want begin 
to materialize. Each group, Christmas tree decora- 
tions, sweets, toys and story-book people appear on 
the stage in turn. If a curtain is not available 
between their entrances and exits, the stage may be 
darkened for a few minutes.) 


CANDLES (Enter and dance. 


want a pretty tree. 


Exit.) 
SANDMAN: The children are so fond of pop- 
corn. Let’s have pop-corn balls on the tree. 


Pop-Corn Batts (Enter and sing “The Pop- 
Corn People,” in “Songs of the Child’s World,” 1, 
Riley and Gaynor, Exit.) 


Santa (takes from his pack and hands real pop- 
corn balls to Wink and Blink who put them on the 
tree. He then takes out, shows conspicuously and 
lays under the tree or gives to the fairies to place each 
gift as it is mentioned. The last article he takes out 
is a story book.): Here’s an easy story for Barbara. 
She can’t read everything herself, in spite of 
teasing Sammy. But I think she can read ‘‘The 
Old Woman in the Shoe.” 


(The curtain rises to show a large shoe of black 
oilcloth and red paper from which emerge the kinder- 
garten children who dramatize this nursery rhyme 
urth the help of an older girl who impersonates the 
“Mother.” 


WINK AND BLINK (curtain rises 
blocks, impersonated by very tiny children.): Oh, 
see the blocks! Let’s play with them. (They 
arrange the children to spell several easy words, and 
at last Merry Christmas.) 


SANDMAN: All the 
blocks. And Sammy 
(Enter soldiers.) 


to show the 


children will like these 
must have some soldiers. 


Santa: And every real boy wants an Indian 
suit! (Hnter Indians. They sing any Indian song 
and dance.) 


A story book for Sammy would 
Can you find one, Santa 


SANDMAN: 
surely finish his list. 
Claus? 

JACK HORNER AND His PIE: 
Jack Horner rhyme.) 

Wink: Barbara loves jokes. Don’t I see a 
Jack-in-the-box in your bag, Santa Claus? (Jack- 
in-the-boxes bob up and. down to music in large 
boxes.) 


(Enters and repeats 


SANDMAN: When the children went to the 
circus with their father last summer they had such 
fun. And ever since Nathalie saw that toy 
circus in a store window she has looked at it every 
day. 
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SANTA: 
have 
Circus Animals. 
in character.) Ill find a book 


Then she ought to 
(Enter 
They perform 


for her. Do you think she 
could read ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel’’? 

Wink: Oh, I’m sure she 
could! (Santa Claus, Sandman 
and his helpers leave stage during 
presentation of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel” as arranged in Free and 
Treadwell Reader, Book 2.) 

SANDMAN (returns): It would- 
n’t be Christmas without dolls. 
I have rag dolls, character dolls 
and clown dolls. (Enter dolls. 
They dance.) 

SANTA (returns and looks at 
the gift-laden tree): I hope the 
children will like our presents. 

SANDMAN: I know they will 
and we must hurry away before 
they find us here. (ait Santa 
Claus, Sandman. Enter the chil- 
dren, as on Christmas Day. They 
investigate stockings.) 

SAMMY: Here’s my 
doll! My lovely soldiers! 

BARBARA: Here’s your Indian 
suit, too. I knew that it was 
coming but I didn’t tell you! 

NATHALIE: My darling dolly! 

BARBARA: My book. One 
for each of us! Why, what’s the 
matter, Nathalie? 

NATHALIE: I was thinking 
about our backdoor neighbors. 
That little girl hasn’t a single 
doll, and now I havefour. I’m 
going to give her one of mine. 

SamMMy: I want all of my 
presents myself. (Thinks a 
minute.) But I do like little 


clown 


INTEREST 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3% 
For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8 
For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 pic 
tures of Dogs, Kittens, 
and horses, or 25 for 
children. Size 5%x8. 


By Bodenhausen 


‘ne Perry Pictures 
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lame Tommy. I guess I'll give 
him one of my Christmas gifts. 


BARBARA: You know what 
our teacher said. When you 
give anybody something nice, 
you give to three people. 

Sammy: You don’t mean that. 
How could you give one thing to 
three people? 

BARBARA: Why give to the 
one who gets it, of course. And 
you give to yourself, because it 
makes you feelhappy. And you 
give it to God. 

Sammy: Oh, let’s divide our 
things with all the children in the 
block! 


stage and call.) 


Aut: Merry Christmas! 
Come and see our. presents! 
(Enter group of ragged children. 


Sammy, Barbara and Nathalie 

give each a gift. They all dance 

around the tree and sing “Around 

the Christmas Tree.” Then, toys 

in arms, they face the audience 

and sing): 

Merry, merry Christmas unto 
you, 

And a happy, happy New Year 
too, 

May the dear Lord bless you all 
year through, 

And we wish a 
mas. 


Merry Christ- 


(Or they may call out). 
Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas! We wish you a 


Merry Christmas anda Happy 
New Year! 
THE PLay ENps. 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts and for Every Month in the Year 


By Ferruzzi By Sichei 
MADONNAS 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful pictures for the children for a Christmas Gift. Size 5'/2x8 


6 e iniature illu io Price $1.00. Order today. 
them more 
tory; | am absolutely de- 

Box 32 MALDEN, MASS. 1am absolute 


(Childern run to back of 


By Raphael 


is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

| What You Find 

| Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

| Parts of Speech and Meanings 
| Unusual Uses of Words 

| Synonyms 


| The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW 


for over 85 years 
INTERNATIONAL 


Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark Get the Best 


A Novel Feature for Holiday 
Entertainments 


SONG-0-PHONE BANDS 


Tale popular musical instrument will furnish 
ic for your school band and entertainments 
the school year. 

Without practice—or study—with- 
out musical training whatever, children can 
produce fine orchestral effects on these wonder 
instruments. 


Hundreds of succe: voogg! pupil bands attest to 
the popularity of these ickly-played trom- 
bones, cornets, saxop! one 


The will enjoy You will it an 
excelle at wr develop eir music 
Plan now for yo ome SONG Pot iD HONE band. 


; 70¢ to $3.25 each. 
Write today for catalog. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
Dept. C. 
—— 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inexpensive 


Perry 
Pictures 
EDUCATE 


LARGE GE PICTURES 
FOR FRAMING 
22x28 inches, including 
margin. $1.00 Each for 
two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for two 
of the pictures above. 
Hand Colored. $3 for 

two; $2 for one. 


1928 CHRISTMAS 

GREETING CARDS 
A choice box of 18 cards, 
no two alike, each with a 
tissue lined envelope. 
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The School Magazine in Progressive 
Teaching 


(Continued from page 23) 


‘‘ieard in Class II— 

“A boy asked, ‘Is October twelfth Columbus’s 
birthday?’ 

‘“ ‘No,’ said another boy, ‘but it is America’s 
birthday.’ ” 


From every grade there was always some 
material ready for the editors when the assistants 
came to consult the chairman of the class com- 
mittee, and before long a separate junior depart- 
ment occupied about a third of the space in the 
printed magazine. 

In secondary schools, unless the school is 
fortunate enough to own a printing-press, the 
advertising pays or helps to pay for the cost of 
outside printing; but elementary school children 
are too young to solicit that sort of financial 
support; they are not too young however, 
surprising as it may seem, to assume the respon- 
sibilities that become enormously increased with 
a publication printed by a professional concern. 
This was demonstrated by the following activi- 
ties, similar to those of any magazine editorial 
office, which the pupils carried on. 

Two sets of proof are returned from the 
printer, long and flimsy galley proof which is 
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discouraging to the seasoned proofreader, but 
full of delightful possibilities to the child who 
has just learned to make the fascinating cor- 
rective marks in the wide margins. These proof- 
reader’s marks are found in the back of the 
dictionary, and one or two exercises on the board 
are sufficient to illustrate the use of the symbols, 
so quickly do children adopt anything strange 
and cryptic. 

One set of proof is carefully examined for 
mistakes in spelling, type and punctuation, and 
the other set is cut up so that the contributions 
may be arranged and fitted to the pages of an 
old magazine or folded paper the exact size of 
the magazine. This pasted book, which is sent 
to the printer again as a guide for him to use in 
producing the finished issue, is called a dummy. 
Two people may work on the dummy at once, 
each taking a page, while ‘others are cutting the 
galley proof, counting lines, and separating the 
material into proper sections. The dummy 
workers may each have a messenger who will 
go to certain desks in search of the required 
proof. For instance, the page may take forty- 
two lines. The messenger must bring a story of 
about eighty-four lines which can be cut in the 
center and make a full page, or one of forty-two, 
one of thirty and an eight-line poem which, with 
a suitable space between it and the story, will 
fill out the second column. Two stories side 
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by side of about the same length may fill three- 
fourths of two columns, and either two poems 
may fill out the double spaces, or one poem may 
be placed in the center of the lower space under 
the two stories. 

If all the poems are to be found at one desk, 
all the material for the book section at another 
and so on, the making of the dummy and the 
errands of the messengers progress very smoothly. 

The teacher will be needed to supervise the 
arrangement of the first three or four pages of 
the dummy, and again toward the completion 
of it, for it is very difficult to come out even with 
well-spaced pages, no contributions left over, 
and no page crying out for printed matter that 
does not exist. The ingenuity of little folk is 
amazing when these emergencies arise. They 
regard the making of the dummy as a highly 
exciting puzzle to be solved. By first clipping 
all the material to the pages of the dummy rather 
than pasting, until every page is satisfactorily 
planned, the contents may be lifted out and 
re-arranged at will. Sometimes the last page 
may be left entirely blank or, in case of over- 
crowded sections, that page may be filled by 
removing a story or a poem here and there, 
widening spaces. 


poe, 


“usa 


A committee for distribution is chosen by the 
editor, and that committee is responsible for the 
money netted by the sales of the magazine or 
for the return to the editor of unsold copies. 

Everyone may now have his own copy, and 
class discussions continue to grow eager and 
profitable as the relative merits of the printed 
contributions are compared and contrasted. 

With a printed issue in circulation, exchanges 
may be made with other schools.: The position 
of exchange editor is usually looked upon with 
longing, but the finest discrimination is needed 
by the readers who make public comment upon 
the publications of other schools, and the plight 
of the envied exchange editor who must avoid 
insincerity, cause for offence or too lavish praise, 
often reduces him to publishing the names of the 
exchanged magazines with exceedingly brief com- 
ment or none at all. 

By changing the personnel of the staff each 
month, there comes to each member of a group 
the opportunity to serve in some capacity on 
“our magazine,” and aside from the stimulus to 
literary and artistic output, the publication is of 
inestimable value in the promotion of executive 
ability, independent responsibility and co-oper- 
ative adaptability. 


DIXON'S BEGINNERS — 3508 


THERE IS A JOY 


in learning to write 


for the little ones 


fortunate enough to be equipped with 


DIXON'S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


A large, easy going pencil for large, easy going writing 


Teachers should send for the 


FREE 
4 4 


BEGINNER’S PACKET 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Craftwork for the Home Child 


(Continued from page 46) 


with perhaps a short poem selected by an older 
person and agreed upon by the young artist as 
appropriate, on the inner part. ‘‘Happy Birth- 
day’’ may be written on by an older member of 
the family, or by the child himself if he is able 
to write or print. Make it plain that all the 
work possible on a gift be his own, even if it is 
crude. 
—CONSTANCE CAMERON, Maup CRISWELL, 
New York City. 


Gift Making in the Primary Room 


CHILDREN enjoy using their hands and are 
doubly happy when they can produce toys that 
are useful and attractive. My B 1 class has been 
very industrious the past few weeks gathering 
all sorts of small wooden boxes, spools, clothes- 
pins and other materials. One boy brought a 
hammer, one a saw, several brought a few nails. 
Our supplies stock provided paint, brushes and 
buttonmolds. 

Using a large packing box as a work bench 
two children could work together comfortably. 
Large buttonmolds, or bottle tops, made satis- 
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factory wheels when nailed on either bottom edge 
of a cigar box. With a doubled length of bright 
colored warp tied to a tiny nail in either front 
corner of the box, the toy wagon that resulted 
could be pulled along very nicely. 

An ordinary cigar box with four long clothes- 
pins attached to the short sides at the top, and 
four little spools nailed to the bottom for legs, 
when painted a gorgeous yellow, made a four- 
poster bed. When it held a_ striped-cotton 
mattress stuffed with torn pieces of paper, a 
pillow and a coverlet made for the clothespin 
doll by small fingers, a charming gift resulted. 

I made a newspaper pattern and let a child 
cut an apron from a piece of oilcloth. I cut two 
eyelets at the neck and one at either side of the 
waist with an eyelet punch. The child knotted 
a piece of red jute in the top holes, long enough 
to slip over the head, and tied two pieces of red 
jute in the eyelets at the sides to tie behind. 
Two of these aprons were made and found very 
useful when the children were painting. One 
primary table was covered with oilcloth. The 
children brought newspapers which they spread 
under the table to save the floor from possible 
paint spots. Two children wearing the oilcloth 
aprons were allowed to paint at one time although 
several looked on. 


Hotel Clinton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 


Traveling Public what 
They 


Want 


JAMES L. SMITH 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog *‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers’ 


Eyes Need Care 


| the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES 


Teachers will find 


PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all school supply firms. 
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A small chalk box with the top 
removed and nailed to one side 
makes a nice doll’s_ chair, 
especially when a gay cushion, 
stuffed with paper scraps, is 
placed on theseat after the chair 
has been painted. A cupboard 
for clay dishes is made by insert- 
ing shelves in a narrow cheese 
box set on end and _ painted. 
Shelf paper cut from scraps of 
wall paper makes the cupboard 
pretty. A large cigar box stand- 
ing on one side, open side front, 
the cover standing upright and 
nailed to the back, makes a 
doll’s bureau when painted. <A 
square of silver paper is pasted 
on for a mirror and some gay 
curtains of cambric are gathered 
and tacked over the open side. 
A table was made of three 
boards nailed together with a 
short piece between two to make 
the legs solid. This had to have 
a large white cover which the 
girls insisted must hang over the 
edges, even if it did hide the 
paint. 

One girl wove a hammock of 
different colors of jute. A boy 
made a stand for it; using a 
cigar box he nailed two long 
strips, one on either short end, 
and put a nail on the top of the 
strips. The stand was painted 
yellow. The hammock looked 
very inviting hung inside and 
a large doll’s bed was made 
from a large cigar box, with 
four large spools for feet and a 
strip across the top of one side 
for the head board. A’ plump 
mattress and pillow were made 
of blue cambrie to match the 
bed and a white cover placed 
over them. An eight-inch 
square cardboard box became 
a stove with four milk bottle 
tops pasted on for the stove 
covers, a small round mailing 
tube placed in a hole at the 
back for the pipe, and four 
short strips nailed on for legs. 
When painted the stove was 
ready to cook the doll’s dinner. 

Most of the furniture was 
painted blue; some wagons and 
engines were red or yellow. 


THE IDEAL 
ADHESIVE 


FOR THE 


KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 


NO WATER REQUIRED 


25,000 
Locomotive 
Models 


Given Away 
FREE 


These locomotive models make an 
excellent class subject. Each sheet 
has two locomotives printed in 
seven colors. 


1. Flying Scotsmen. The latest 
production in locomotive 
construction. 

2. Stephenson’s original Rocket 
No. 1. The first locomotive 
made by Stevenson. 

The two models made up and 
placed side by side represent 100 
years’ advance in locomotive con- 
struction, 
One of these sheets containing two 
locomotives will be sent, carriage 
paid, and free to all teachers who 
send us one carton in which the 
aluminum pot of Grip-Fix is 
packed. 
GRIP-FIX is sold inan aluminum 
container with brush 
well and brush inside and requires 
no water, but remains moist to the 
last smear of the brush. 


Price 75 cents 


Sold by all good ‘class stationers 
and department stores. 


Manufacturers: 


GRIP -FIX CO. Inc. 


39 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The furniture was arranged in 
our play corner and harmonized 
with the blue and gray linoleum 
floor. Every child took part in 
this project and was intensely 
interested for several weeks. 
When the furniture was fin- 
ished the children discussed their 
activities in making it and I 
wrote sentences on the black- 
board. Then I printed them 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


sentences are on newspaper stock 
tacked to a large square card- 
board and set on the chalk tray: 


Our FURNITURE 
The boys brought boxes. 
We had a hammer. 

We had some nails. 
Jesse made a little bed. 
Dale made a stove. 
John made some chairs. 


in l-inch standard type and 


Mary sewed some pillows. 
used the story as a reading 


Buster put on the apron. 


lesson. The children love to The furniture is blue. 
read it, especially when their We painted it. 
names appear. The printed Murtie.G. Brown, San Pedro, Calif. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MI. TEACHERS AGENCY . 


410 U.S.NA 


BRANCH OF 
UMBER EXCHANGE 


N NEAPOLIS. MINN 

Mor DENVER. COLO 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” 
Every teacher needs it 


How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia! for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


EAGLE PENCIL CC | 


Eagte No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 
enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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The 


Miles Standish 


in Boston 


A 
Modern Apartment 
Hotel in Keeping 
with the City it 
is Located In 


It is a complete unit in it- 
self, including art gallery, 
ballroom, squash courts, 
lending library, florist, hair- 


} dressing parlor, and garage. 


Superior restaurant with 
reasonable prices. 


Furnished or unfurnished 
housekeeping suites by the 
month or season. 


Illustrated booklet on re- 
quest. 


Beacon Street at Bay State 
Road. 


Located in the educa- 
tional center. 
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